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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD 


TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Our Special Contributors 
FORBIGN BIRDS. 


Tuose who do not like controversy and excited 
arguments will be delighted with a corner where 
they can sit down and hear birds sing; or reflect 
upon the habits and haunts of song-birds, It is 
for just such people that we have prepared another 
bird-nook this week. Let those whose ears are too 
sensitive to endure cacophonous discussion, open 
them to the imaginary song of thrushes, larks, and 
goldfinches. If, besides, any persons have a taste 
for natural history, they are at liberty also to take 
note of the facts. 

The first paper is one which, sent early in the 
summer, was mislaid and lost, when our effects 
were moved from one house to another, Having to 
move everything again from be‘ore the face of paint- 
ers, it came to light again. Thus the same cause 
that mislaid, restored it. 


Jury 14, 1855. 

About fourteen years ago Mr. Smith, an importer of 
straw-gooda in John Street, New-York, brought with 
him two cages with from 5U to 60 skylarks, for the 
purpose of naturalizing them in this country. But 
Mr, Smith having some difficulty with one of the offi- 
cers of the ship, the officer opened the cages at the 
Narrows and set them free. Disappointed but not 
discouraged, Mr. Smith sent to his estate at Birken- 
head for more, and he set these birds loose, about 
60 in number, on Long Island, near where Cypress 
Hills Cemetery now is. The birds took fight and were 
not heard of fur three years, when they were found by 
Dr. Willshire of Brooklyn, at the Waliabout, in Gen- 
eral Johnson's vegetable gardens.) From that time 
they were annually attended by a Committee from the 
Natural History Department of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, and were found to nest regularly in those gar- 
dens. But, although the General gave positive orders 
that they should not be disturbed under penalty, the cu- 
pidity of the gardeners was too strong not to sell them 
for the price they would briny, so that their increase 
was butslow. Beside which, the destructive gun of 
the wanton sportsman made sad havoc amonget them. 

About five years ago the improvements of Williame- 
burch swallowed up these gardens, which forced the 
birds to beat a retreat, and they are now settled 
chiefly in the vicinity of Bast New York. 

Three years ago tae Natural History Department of 
the Brooklyn [usiitute appuiuted a Comunttee for the 
purpose of importing European song-birds and lo- 
cating them in Greenwood Cemetery. Tnat Committee, 

onsisting of Mr. Louasbary, Mr. Woodcock, and my- 
sel/, with the assistance of Mr. Perry of the Cemetery, 
imported 20 sky-larks, 50 gold-tinches, 20 wood- 
larks, 12 blackbirds, 12 thrusnes, and 12 robin-red- 
breasts. I received these birds in the fall, and kept 
them in 4 room in my house uatil the latter part of 
the following April, when they were set free in Green- 
wood, 

I have sought them diligently since, and all I have 
seen of them is a pair of goldfinches in the Cemetery, 
and a pair of blackbirds in Flatlands, The skylarks 
I have aright to presume found their congeners at East 
New-York. The skylark has been seen often on 
Staten Istand, and at Elizabethport, New-Jersey. 

Now, sir, in regard to your enthusiasm which is 
ready to welcome the skylark upon the trees in Henry 
and Hicks streets., and which has already balked your 
fancy by beguiling with the song of our native Vivio 
which pours forth his sprightly song thére every morn- 
ing:—No, sir, the skylark is a ground-bird, and not a 

percher, never frequenting tree nor bush. Grass, clover, 
and grain fields are his native haunts, and the high 
heavens his chuir. The Vivio is a gentle and harmless 
innocent. Do not despise him because you have mis- 
taken him for another {* : 

Please, sir, to make what you think proper of the 
above. Joun Hoorgr, 

Secretary of the Nat. His, Department 
of the Brooklyn Institu‘e. 


Our next extract is from an article by T. S. Wood- 
cock, from Aid's Journal of Nature. From Mr. 
\looper’s letter the date of the occurrences here 
chronicled would seem to be about 1852. The ac- 

ount is interesting on account of its details. 


“T left Liverpool in the Europa, late last Nevember 
taking with me 48 sky-larks, 24 wood-larks, 48 gold- 
finches, 24 robins, 12 blackbirds, and 12 thrushes. The 
sexes were equally divided or as nearly so as possible ; 
and, with the exception of the robins, I lost very few 
on the passage; but of these, though the run was but 
thirteen days, | landed only nine. I attribute their 
survival solely to my plentiful supply of meal-worme. 
Having to crowd the cages very much, it was difficult 
to keep the birds clean; but on landing we liberated 
them in rooms already prepared. Here they would 
have soon been recruited, had not the cold weather 
set in; but the water becoming frozen, we were com- 
pelled again to put them in cages, and remove them to 
a warm room. I will not trouble you with a recital of 
the many difficulties we had to encounter; suffice it to 
say, that on the 20th of April we resolved to liberate 
the eurvivors, which then consisted of eight sky-larks, 
sixteen goldfinches, seven blackbirds, and six thrushes; 
together with two siskins, which we had purchased, 
Our last pair of robins having died the day previous, 
and our goldfinches following their example, we at once 
acted promptly, though the season was not sufficiently 
advanced. The spot selected for our experiment was 
about the center of the Greenwood Cemetery grounds; 
a place designed by nature for such a purpose—abound, 
ing as it does with ample shelter, and a fine supply of 
water. Having then engaged the services of a trusty 
person to guard them, we took the birds to the spot— 
placing the cages of the eky-larks on the ground, and 
the others in the trees. Here they remained for two 
days, in order that they might become familiarized to 
the locality. On the evening of the second day when 
they were settled for the night, we carefully opened 
and fastened back the doors, leaving them to escape 
uninterrupted at the morning’s dawn. On visiting them 
the next day, we were delighted to find that our plan 
succeeded admirably. There were the finches flitting 
about, singing in the trees, entering and departing 
from the cages, and as joyful and happy as the day was 
bright; while their companions, the blackbirds and 
thrushes, were running along the ground within a few 
yards of the epot and feasting on an abundant supply 
of worms, The sky-larks had, however, wandered off 
to a more open part of the ground. Thus our experi- 
ment had eucceeded. The goldfinches roosted in the 
cages for several nights, and returned to them for food 
for at least 14 days. The ethers, namely, the thrushes 
and the blackbirds, after three days, had departed. 
The pretty little siskins kept company with the finches 
for a few days; but the hen was sadly ill-treated by 
them, and ultimately died. Her mate, however, did 
not long remain a disconsolate widower. I hear he 
eelected a partner from the native birda, and my in- 
formant assures me that he frequently brought her to 
the cage for food. From what [ have here said, it is 
evident these birds are located; and early in last July 
I know that five thrushes were still in the grounde, I 
have, however, no authentic information about neste, 
it being very difficult to find such thinge. Nor have I 
heard theirsong; but I may fairly infer that, as the 
inclosure consists of three hundred acres, they are atill 
in the grounds, I eend an exwact from a Delaware 
paper, to show that others are making similar experi- 
ments; but not haying pursued the same plan, they 
have rot so successfully located their birde.” 


, The extract from the De'aware paper is as fol- 
ows. 


baa colony of ekylarke, forty-two in number, were 
recently imported from England by a gentleman of 
this city, and liberated on the farm of Samuel Canhy, 
about four miles out of town, with the hopes of per- 
petuating the species in this country, and thus adding 
& songster of much renown to our forest choir. The 
birds flew from the place at which they were released 
‘2 various directions, and, for the most part, in flocks 
of three to twelve; alighting, mostly, within sight, 
Upon adjoining farms. Several of them have been 
feen within the last ten days; one about two miles 
rom the point of dit persion, rising high in the air, 
*inging as it ascended.”—Delaware Republican. 

If these birds should establish themselves and 
multiply until they become common, the record of 
these facts will be valuable to future writers on 
Natural History. 


_— 


. 
biog wannr® alrecdy stated in a former commuz:ication tha; the 
a cage ; Fovsed owr morning attention was a skylark, butgkept 
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The variety of insects, vermin, animals, cereal 
grains, flowers, roots, etc. of foreign origin, that have 
became thoroughly domesticated, is very great. For 
insects and vermin we have no great thankfulness. 
Who brought the first bed-bug ? who introduced the 
grain-nit ? the Hessian fly? what ill-omened naviga- 
tor made this continent a present of the rat? But 
blessed be they that brought the cereal grains, the 
cattle, the horse, seeds of flowers that have now be- 
came wild and wayside beauties; for vines that 
cover the poor man’s arbor, for shrubs that beau- 
tify the door-yard and lawn! European fish now 
inhabit the Hudson river. And the newly invented 
art of fish-culture bids fair to make the fine fla- 
vored fish of Europe common in every stream 
and lake of North America. 


* 





LETTERS ON THE WAR 





ADDRESSED TO THE TRIBUNE. 

LETTER XIl. 
Mr. Taisune:—I said, in my last letter, that if the 
object of the French alliance was justified, the alli- 
ance itself was justified. 
When the partition of Turkey was proposed to her 
by Nicholas, England had evidently only the alterna- 
tive 
1. Of either simply accepting the proposal, and of 
acting accordingly, in conjunction with Austria and 
Russia ; 
2. Or, of opposing the project, and of looking for 
allies amongst those who were willing to assist her in 
opposing it; 
8. Or, lastly, of withdrawing altogether, and leav- 
ing Russia, Austria, Turkey, and France to settle the 
matter between themselves. 
I will consider the latter alternative first; because, 
from the favor which the Greys, Gladetones, Cobdens, 
and Brights fiad in your eyes, it is to be gathered that 
the views of that queer coustellation of allgthe consc1- 
entiously wrong-headed politicians in England are 





those you would yourself advocate. 
Well, then: If England had withdrawn altogether | 


that France must have stepped into the place assigned 
to Great Britain in the Czar’s plan of partition, For, 
you know that France has a notion that the Mediter- 
ranean ought to be @ French lake. From the days of 
Charles VIII to this hour, France has kept an eye 
upon Spain and Italy, and has been fighting with the 
House of Hapsburg for the succession to the imperial 
power of ancient Rome, which clustered around those 
waters, It was for that, that Napoleon went io Egypt; 
that Charles X descended upon Algiers; that Louis 
Philippe oecupied Ancona, declared in favor of Meh- 
med Ali against all Ecrope, and fell out with England 
about the Spanish marriages; that the Assembly 
made its expedition to Rome, and that Louis Napvleon 
interposed in the question of the Holy Places, as all 
his predecessors had done. In former times it was 
Austria who stood in the way of those French aspi- 
rations ; since the Napoleonic wars, it is more espe- 
cially England who has made the Mediterranean trib- 
utary to her maritime supremacy, by a system of mil- 
itary strongholds and diplomatie superintendence, Sup- 
posing, then, England to have left the Ottoman Em- 
pire to its fate, it is self-evident that France would 
never have allowed such an opportunity to pass | 
without seizing upon Egypt and Candia, refused by | 
her ancient rival. 





upon France. England, cutting herself willfully off 


minions, which is the indispensable condition of 

defending them againet that combined Russo-French 

attack, which was the favorite idea of Napoleon, and 

which, with the opportunity, might easily revive in, 
the ambitious soul of France; England, blockading 
herself voluntarily in the Mediterranean, between 
France at Toulon and at Algiers on one side, and the 
phalanx of Russia, Austria, and France in the east, 
shuttiog her off from the Asiatic trade and the Isthmus 
of Suez, on the other; England, obliged, if she wauts 
to be consistent in her principle of meek abdication, to 
give up the Ionian Isles, Malta, and Gibraltar, or else | 
inconsistently to fight for them against all the three | 
powers combined, after having given them every ad- | 
vantage of terrain. May be that Eng'and has no right | 
to hold either the East Indies, or the Mediterranean | 
under her sway. But, since she does hold them—since 
she does hold the position of the first maritime and 
commercial power, it is utterly chimerical and ab- 
surdly unjust to demand of her to resign that position 
in favor of rivals, who would spare her none of 
those humiliations, dangers and irjuries to which the 
avowed inability or unwillingness of averting them 
everywhere invites. The ambition of states knows no 
other bounds than those of effective resistance; and 
although it might be that not all the reeults naturally 
implied in her withdrawal from the ecene of the East- 
ern contest would become realized to their full ex- 
tent, it would have been utter madness in England 
to give up a mighty and well-defined position, in 
order to rely upon the mercy of the powerful or 
the favor of lucky accidents, and to plunge into 
changes, defying all caleulation, and menacing with 
alljthe perplexities, vexations and anxieties of a broken 
station, The ideas of the Manchester cotton and scrip 
philosophers on that subject are simply monomaniac, 
and your own not much better. Whenever your own 
parties at home form the subject of your speculations, 
you seem to have no difficulty in understanding that 
money-making is not the only object, as it is not the 
only motive, which sete political parties into motion ; 
nor meekness and forbearance the only virtues which 
insure the victory of right over wrong. If the ques- 
tion, for instance, is between the parties of slavery 
and of freedom, you see at once that it is not so much 
the consideration of material interests as ambition and 
lust of power which make the South aggressive upon 











the foolishness of political equabblee; but that they 
have to carry on a fierce political contest against that 
ambition and lust of power, which are ever at work 
in buman affairs, which have the power of encroach- 
ment, and against whieh principles alone are power- 


less without political organization. This you under- 


when you come to speak of the politics between state 
and state, you fall at once into that flat, stale, and un- 
profitable philosophy which,advises each state to go 
about ite own business, as though there was no ambi- 
tion or lust of power to guard against on the part of 
other states; as if power was no object ; as if a strong 
position was not worth fightio g for; as if a weak one 
would not beimmediately taken advantage of; and as 
if to enter with other states into party organizations, 
and to fight out manfully the contests which must turn 
up, was the height of foolishness. Why should it be 
lees the duty of a European State, I want to know, to 
take an active part in a question involving an immense 
change in all the mutual relations between the Euro- 
pean States, than it ia, in your opinion, the duty of an 
individual citizen to vote? If there is any difference 
between those two positions, it merely consists in this: 
that there being millions of citizens, the neglect of one 











voter is as nothing, compared with that of a great 
European power, at the international polls, where the 
number being only four and a half, each vote is a de- 
cisive one. If, therefore, there is a want of honor in 
a citizen, who neglects his public duties on the plea 
that his trade will thrive whosoever may be the 
Member of Congress for his district, there is aesuredly 
still greater meanness, and aetill narrower miscalcula 
tion of its own interests in a State, which acts on the 
same Falstaffdoctrine. England had no right to keep 
aloof from the Eastern Question. She had no rightto 
give up her supremacy in the Mediterranean; to allow 
the Suez route to be closed upon her; to risk her 
East Indian empire; to place her Mediterranean and 
Asiatic markets at the mercy of Russian and French 
rivalry, and to forfeit her vote in the affairs of Eu 
rope. 

There is another question inseparably connected 
with the Eastern one, viz: that of Denmark and 
Slesvic-Holstein. Denmark, as every American at 
present knows, commands the passage of the sound 
leading from the Baltic into the North Sea. Here is 
& position which it is of the utmost importance for 
Russia to possess; remarkably similar to that of the 
Dardanelles in the South, which, in a like manner, 
guards the outlet of a Russian sea, and threatens the 
surrounding eountries. The people of Slesvic and 
Holstein, those two duchies connected with the king- 
dom of Denmark, are, like the Greeks of the Archi- 
pelago, a seafaring race; the original stock of those 
Angles and Saxons, who from thence colonized Britain, 
after having been, for several hundred years, the ter- 
ror of its seas. The port of Kiel has, only the other 
day, harbored the English and French fleets, Holstein, 
the southernmost of the Danish States, aceompanies 
with its south-western border the lower course of the 
Elbe to its mouth, whilst commanding the whole un- 
protected plain of Nurthern Germany as far as Mag- 
deburg, the Prussian fortress. Poor Prussia, who is 
already inclosed on two sides, (sque-zed into sausage 
form, as it were,) by the Russian armies of the king- 
dom of Poland and the Ruesian fleets of the Baltic,— 
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imagine her to be taken in her left flink too by the 
Russian fleet at Kiel, and the Russian corps Tarmée | 
deploying on the plains of the Havel and Spree in sight | 


from the contest, it appears, in the first place, evident of Berlin and Potsdam. Pray, always keep your map| dead and not of the living! That he should speak 


of Europe in sight—it speaks for itself. Imagine again, 
for a change, the Russian fleet of Kie!, manned with | 
nothing but Anglo Saxon sailors, to sweep through the 
Great Belt and the Kattegat, and the Skager Rack, 
and to make straight for the mouth of the Thames! 
There is no fear of that just now, I own; but, if 
there is not, it is eertainly not the fault of your fellow 
philosophers in England, whose snouts are far too 
deep in the mud to allow their eyes to range freely 
over the field of any other question than the mud 
question itself. Yuu know that Russia had duped the 


Here, then, we have, Eogland placing herself, of | peror of Ruseia, as being descended from the ho of 


her own accord, in that isolated position amongst the | poletein Gottorp. Knowing all this, can you suspect 
European powers which had eo long weighed down | t4: after having removed two dynasties, which stood 


the North: and that for the citizens of the North it | Arablen Nights, for daye entombed among the deed— 
does not suffice (if freedom is to be maintained at all) | 


to go quietly about their own business, and to rail at | frivolities of life? Or one just experiencing resurrection 


| from a living death of years of sickness or misfortune 5 
| how impossible to convey in language to the gay and 


' 


stand well enough, with regard to home politics. Yet, | 


| other powers into arbitrarily changing the order of 
‘ suecession in Denmark. You know, that after the 
| death of the present king, the Danish States, according 
| to the legitimate order of succession, would have be- 
| eome divided, and whilst Denmark would have fallen 
| to the share of a prince of Heese, Slesvic and Holstein 
would have formed a separate State under the dynasty 
of Augustenburg. You kaow that at the instigation 
of Russia, both those legitimate heirs were removed 
by an arbitrary decree of the European powers, and a 
thud dynasty, that of Gliicksburg, appoiuted instead 
to succeed in the possession of the whole, in order to 
maintain what is called the integrity of Denmark. 
Lastly you know, that after the Dukes of Glu:ks- 
barg, the next heir to those states would be the Em- 


in her way, Russia would have been prevented by any 


from that ready connection with her East Indian do- | scruples of conscience from removing the third one as 


well, as soon as ever occasion should offer! Or, can you 
think of any more favorable occasion than that gener- 


| al bartering and exchange of territories, to which the 


partition of Tarkey must have given rise? Or of any- 
thing more encouraging to such an enterprise than 
the avowed resolution of England not to interfere in 
any European questions whatever, nor to oppose any 
further obstacles to the encroachments of Russia? Do 
you think, that with England as passive spectator, 
with France and Austria as acecomplices of Russia in 


the partition of Turkey, and with Prussia etultified, 


according to your most approved rules of non-inter- 
ference, the immensely increased power and authority 
of the Czars would not have found the means to re- 
move their little cousias of Gliicksburg, as they had 
removed two dynasties befure them, and to make them 


only too happy te accept some other piece of ground, 


or of money instead, by way of indemnification! 

The Mediterranean couutries, Spain, Italy, Greece, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, under the combined sway of Aus- 
tria, France and Russia! Denmark a Russian 
province! Prussia, Northern Germany and Holland, 
Russian dependeneies! England threatened at her own 
coast, whilst being shut out from all access to any part 
of Europe or Western Asia! Such is the programme 
which you and your enlightened friends have conc pct- 
ed for the prosperity and peace of Eagland, the pro- 
gress of Europe, and the prospects of liberty. 

It is very true, that wise men often differ from their 
generations, and are on that account taken for fools. 
But it does not follow from that fact that a set of fools 
need to think themselves wise men, for no other reason 
than because they differ from their generation. 

[To BE CONTINUED. } 
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JONAH AT NINEVEH. 





Witn what different sensations does one contemplate 
life, after a sudden baptism of sorrow? What can the 
gilded butterfly whose winzs seem about to dissolve 
in the sunshine, conceive of the horrors of an Alpine 
winter’s storm. 

With what a strange feeling must one emerging from 
the Bastile after years of woe, gaze round on the rush 
of life! What are life’s rosy wreaths and love’s scat- 


| tered flowers to him/ Or if we imagine one to rise 


from the grave, having dwelt,~like the prince inthe 


with what charmed eye will he gaze upon the gsudy 


inexperienced the chill thoughtfulness of his survey of 
all the brilliant panorama of existence. 

In what a strange and somber mood then must the 
old prophet have set forth towards the great metropo 
lis of the North-East? Was not his a resurrection in- 
deed? Was there not between the buoyancy and 


| brightness of youth and the present hour a deep and 





impassable chasm. 

Hark, as he caste his eye over the laughing waters 
of the Mediterranean, glorious in her beauty, crowned 
with merchant cities, and echoing with the navies of 
a world, what is he murmuring! 

“ Out of the womb of Suzot I cried.” 

“The waters compassed me about even to the soul ; 

The depth closed me round about; 
The weeds were wrapped round my head.” 

How different his whole life from that of the light- 
hearted traveler of modern years? And that too des- 
spite the contrast in the outward world. Jonah trav: 
eled through living empires—Layard through empires 
dead and buried. Jonah passed from the Phenician 





coast to the Assyrian metropolis by the grand roads | 





along which poured the tides of Oriental wealth and 
war, refreshing himself at intervals of fifteen miles at 
public hostelries, or at fortified stations, and walled 
cities, where unfailing wells gave abundant supplies 
of water during the hottest part of the year.* And 
—as he journeyed he met, perchance, now a mighty ecar- 
avan of untold opulence, now some swifi-rushiag im- 
perial courier, and now some illustrious cohort march- 
ing on to conquest. Byverything arouad him bespoke 
the elastic and jubilant life of an empire not yet gone 
into decay, and unconscious of approaching change. 
Layard, however, passing over the same acenes says; 
“ We etill traveled as we had been accustomed with- 
out guide or servants. : - ‘ . 

A couatry little known and abounding in 
curious remains,” ‘We ran daily risks and more than 
once found ourselves in the midst of foraging parties, 





and of tents which an hour before had been pillaged 
by the wanderiag bands of Arabs.” 

Yet what was the inner thought of these two trav. 
elers, thus separated by twenty centuries ! 

“TI look back,” says Layard, “ with feelings of grate- 
ful delight to those happy days, when free and un- 
heeded, we left at dawn the humble cottage or cheer- 
ful tent, and lingering as we listed, unconscious of dis- 
tance and the hour, found ourselves as the sun went 
down under some hoary ruin, tented by the wander- 
ing Arab. 

But how with the old Hebrew prophet? As he 
wended forward through the wide and glorious scene 
of Oriental magnificence, and surveyed it all with se- 
pulchral eye—his lips could only mutter ever and 
anon, 

“T went down to the bottom: of the mountains ;” 

“The earth with her everlasting bars was about. 
me |” | 

And was not some suvh unesrthly preparation ne- | 
eessary to the discharge of such an embassy as his! | 
Oh, hard fate to be a prophet to an unbelieving world ! 
Ob, hard and grievous burden, to cry in the ear of a 
world instinet with the sensation of temporal immor- | 
tality, ye shall die, and a'l your immoveable grandeur | 
shall be blown away like dust! Was it not necessary | 
that the seer who said such things in the heart of 
glorious Nineveh, should be himself as it were of the 





out of some superior and foreign sphere—a sphere alien 
in some sort to the sphere of sensuous and enervate 
humanity ? 

Through what endless reaches of gardens and fields 
of grain did he pass after entering the city walls, | 
seeming rather provinces of a realm than quarters of 
acity! What myriads swelled those broad streets ! 
What gorgeous trappings of war! What steeds, and 
standards, and embattled hosts! What appliances of 
art and lavish luxury on every hand! What sub- 
limity of symbolic heraldry and imposing pomp and 
pageantry of religious ani govermental affairs. 

Who will hear the miserable Hebrew vagabond— 
from whose locks the slime of the ocean is scarcely 
yet cleansed? Or if they hear him—who will not join 
in the universal burst of derision? the universal hue 
and outery of disdain? Only a dead man, one would 
think, or one 1s good as dead, one dead-alive, could 
stand among the countless throngs to do that deed, 
Yet it is done—and faithfally too. Let us follow the 
adventurous prophet. Let us spend a day in travel- 
ing from the outskirts to the center of that mighty 
city. Adopting with slight verbal alterations the de- 
scriptiout afforded by modern research, let us picture 
his entrance into the interior ofthe royal palace. | 

“He is ushered in through the vast portals guarded 


by coloszal lions or bulls of white alabaster. In the | 








ed itself from street to street, and square to 
square. The whole city felt the earthquake panie 
The king himself arises from his throne, lays aside his 
robes, covers himself with sackcloth, and sits in ashes, 
A royal proclamation, by decree of king and nobles, 
is published through the city. 

“Let meither man nor beast, herd nor flock, taste 
anything; let them not feed nor driak water; but let 
man and beast be covered with sackcloth, and ery 
mightily unto God: yea, let them turn every one from 
his evil way and from the violence that is in their 
hands. Who can tell if God will turn and repent, and 
turn away from his fierce anger, that we perish not.” 

Thus in loving concord are the brute races embraced 
in the common kindred, and made to share alike the 
fasting, the sackcloth and the prayer. It may be mere 
Orientalism of diction. It may be a tincture of the 
philosophy that regarded brutes as posseesed of souls. 
And it is curious that in the Divine expostulation with 
Jonah afterwards, God includes the “also much cat- 
ule,” among his reasons for sparing the city. 

Forty days paseed away. During those forty days, 
what might have been the prophet’s condition! Did 
he know how it would be before the time? Probably 
not. Where did he live, and how did he pass his 
time? Was he not taken royally in hand, and honor- 
ed as Oriental princes were wont! 

When Daniel interpreted the king’s dream nothing 
wastoo splendid for his reward. Was not Jonah in 
like manner exalted at court? And how singular this 
alternative, one day going down to the bottoms of the 
mountains and calling to God from the womb of 
Sueot, the next as it were, in the palace of the proudest 
capital on earth,the whole realm trembling at his 
breath. 

Yet, had the death chill left his heart? Could all 
that grandeur, all that splendor, take the ice out of 
that frozen and death-stricken spirit? Could he, like 
other men, flutter moth-like about the tapere of earth- 
ly glory, or condescend to the toys and trappings of 
state f 

No. He lived like an animated statue among them 
—and the only human feeling seemingly left was that 
of pride of character. Forty days he watched for the 








catastrophe, and it came not after all. The nation re- 
pented. The overwhelming crisis that was to engu!ph | 
them paseed off as peaceably as sume modern rises | 
which were to see the devastation of the world. And | 


Jonah under his gourd-arbor, found out that human- | 


ity was not quite dead within him. He could net | 
bear to be langhed at. That was worse even than the | 
womb of Suazo. Rather go down to the bottoms of | 
the mountains, and have the weeds wrapped about his | 
head, than stand the butt of a world’s profane jest. 
No doubt there were witlings in Nineveh who dis- | 
covered that they had been frightened for nothing, and 
they easily raised a broad grin on the sardonic face of 
the good-natured, volatile public. They had had a sol- 
emn time of it; now fora little fun. The reaction 
gave zest to the mirth. And the smart epigram, sly 
innuendo, and sharp, stinging mock, and tingling 
laugh came up round poor Jonah, till he was ready to 
die. He was surrounded by ewarm after swarm of 
venomous insects, bee, wasp, hornet, and gnat. Yet— 
he had even gone so far as to make himself an arbor 
from which he might witness the catastrophe! And 
now—there he lay—his gourd worm-eaten and wilted, 
and he naked to the sun, and there old Nineveh pom- 
pous and proud as ever. And at his ear the humming 
insects are singing, ‘‘Why dont you bring on your 
earthquake, Jonah? Isn’t it almoet time!” ‘ Ah,” 
groans the poor prophet “it is better for me to rad 
than to live.” As if he had said, “I wish I was in the 
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Carr’s Lane Chapel, the chairman of the committee 
read an address to Rev. Mr. James congratulating him 
on his jubibee, and referred to this day’s proceedings 
as one of the evidences of their thankfulness to God 
for the spiritual benefits they had received. 

Mr. James then responded in an address of impa» 
sioned—though simple and devout—eloquence,and pro 
eeeded to the formalities of laying the corner stone in 
which were deposited sundry docur.ents. I noticed 
that he used on that occasion an elegant silver trowel 
with an appropriate inscription upoa it, which was 
delicately presented to him, to serve on his table as ® 
fish knife. Io closing up his remarks, Mr. James turned 
round saying, and “ Here stands my much valued friend 
and brother, Rev. Dr. Patton, from the United States 
I call on him to spesk to us on this interesting occasion, 
He has been my intimat+ friend and correspondent for 
thirty years, and now he has come to rejoice with me 
in this the year of my jubilee.” Afier other still 
more complimentary remarks he introduced Rev. Dr, 
Patton of your city, who was most cordially received. 
Dr. Patton made a short, lively, and spiriied address, 
expressing the deep and heart-felt sympathy of Chris- 
tians ia America in scenes like the present. He closed 
by offering to place upon the pulpit desk an elegant 
quarto Bible, printed by the American Bible Society, 
so that Eogland and America might have a united 
interest in the revenue of praise to God andthe Lamb- 
The proposition was reccived with the warmest demon, 
strations of approval. 

The third meeting was for thankegiving, humiliation 
and prayer, and was held ia Carr’s Lane Chapel, at 7 
P.M. That large place of worship was filled fall. It 
was truly a devotional meetiag. Ruirely have I ever 
attended one where the presence of the Holy Spirit 
was more manifest, The address of Mr. James, review" 
ing his ministry for fifiy years, aod par icularly his 
humble, tender, broken-hearted confessions of his de 
fects and short-comings, was euch as I never heard 
before. All hearts were moved—all eyes in tears 
The effect upon his youoger brethren ia the ministry, 
of whom many were present, mast prove salatary 
Deep solemnity and devotion characterized this ser- 
service. 





The fourth gathering was on Wedaesday at ii AM. 
at Carra Lane Cuapel to hear a sermon from Rev. I 
Bennett, D.D. of London, The house was crowded even 
at mid-day in this busy city. It was the jubilee day 
and business took a subordinate place. Dr. Bennett 
is 82 years old. He, and he alone, was the proper 
man to preach on this sceasion. He first started Mr, 
James for tue ministry. He recommended him to the 
people of Carrs Line He preached his ordination 
sermon. He aided in the laying of the corner stone 
of the present Carrs Lane Chapel. He preached on 
the occasion of its openiag, and now at the jubilee, 
When his ouce young friend hai completed « fifty 
years pastorate he came forth to testify his unabated 
affection. His text was 2 Peter 1: 12-15. ‘“ Where- 
fore I will not be negligent to put you always in re- 
membrance of these things, though ye know them, and 
be established in the present truth. Yea, I think it 
meet, as long as I am in this tabernacle, to stir you up 
by putting you in remembrance; Kaowing that shortly 
I must put off this my tabernacle, even as our Lord 
Jesus Christ hath shewed me. Moreover I will en- 
deivor that ye may be able after my decease to have 
these things always in remembrance.” For more than 
an hour he held the audience in rapt attention His 
manner is fall of life, and his modes of thoazht keen 
and vivacious. It was appropriate throughout. 


The last and the great gathering was at the Town 


firet hall he finds himse!f surrounded by the sculptured womb of Suro.c—in the heart of the sea—rather than | Hall at 6 P.M. That immense area was filled to its 
records of the empire. Battles, sieges, triumphs, the | in this ridiculous position.” That showed that Jonah utmost capacity long before the hour for commencing. 
exploits of the chase, the ceremonies of religion, are | might be expected to live and do well, as the world After some devotional servicvs, the reading of the tes- 


portrayed on the walls, sculptured in alabaster, and 

painted in gorgeous colora. Uader each picture are 

portrayed in characters filled up with bright copper, 

inscriptions describing the scene represented. Above 

the sculptures are painted other events—the king, at- 
tended by his eunuchs and warriors, receiving prison- 
ers, forming alliances with other monarchs, or per- | 
forming some sacred duty. These representations 
are inclosed in colored borders of elaborate and ele- 
gant design. The emblematic tree, winged bulls and 
monstrous animals are conspicuous among the orna- 
ments. At the upper end of the hall is the colossal 
figureof the king in adoration before the supreme 
deity. The prophet treads upon alabaster slabs, each | 
bearing the inscription, recording the titles, genealogy, 
and achievements of the great king. Doorways form- 
ed by gigantic winged lions or bulls, or guardian 
deities, lead into other apartmenta, which again open 
into more distant ha'ls. In each are new sculptures. 
On the walls of some are processions of colossal fig- 

ures—armed men and eunuchs following the king. 
Warriors laden with epoil,or ieading prisoners, or bear- 
ing presents and offerings to the gode. The eeilings 
above him are divided into square compartments 
painted with flowers, or with the figures of animale 
Some are inlaid with ivory, each compartment being 
surrounded by elegant borders and mouldings. 

The beams as well as the sidesof the chambers are 
sometimes gilded, or plated with gold and silver; and 
the rarest woods, in which the cedar wae conspicuous, 
are used for the woodwork. Square openings in the 
ceilings admit the light of day. A pleasing shadow is 
thrown over the sculptured walls, giving a majestic ex- 
pression to the human features of the colossal forms 
which guard the portals. Through these apertures is 
seen the bright blue of an eastern sky, inclosed in a 
frame on which are painted in vivid colors the winged 
circle, and the graceful forms of ideal animals.” 

And this is Nineveh. In these halle, monuments of 
the nation’s greatness, and ehroniclers of her glory, his 
voice must speak to living ears the words of doom. 
Not silent those halls, as now, but teeming with life. 
Myriads arecongregated there. They throng bis way. 
Court and corridor are one dense maes of men, & sea 
ef human faces. And from hall to hall, and court to 
court, and temple to temple, hie voice echos the incred | 
ible omen. 

“Yet forty days and Nineveh shall be overtLrown.” 








And how is it then that an utterance so preposter- 
ous could be believed? How is it that the turbulent 
tide of men did not uplift in one great wave of wrath 
to dash the intruder as with ocean stroke. 

The East is eredulous. Antiquity was congenial to 
the supernatural. All Assyrian sculpture indicates 
a profound public sentiment of su pernaturalism. 

The foreign origin of the seer was no hinderance. 
“T have koown,” says Layard, “a Christian priest 
frighten a whole Mussulman town by publiely pro- 
claiming that he had received a divine mission to an- 
nounce a coming earthquake or plague.” : 

And yet credulity, superstition, or proneness to 
the supernatural, could hardly account for so unlim- 
ited and universal credence, had it not been for the 
subjective phenomena of the seer himeelf. 

That mystery of suffering, that memory of agony, 
that consciousness of a life from the dead, constituting 
him a being apart from his kind—that sense of God's 
reality, and the tremendous reality of his interference 
with human affaire, which revealed themselves in the 
prophet’s awful face, contained in them a fascinatios 
no heart could resist. Each word from his lip went 


like an arrow to the heart of every hearer. And a 
thrill of horror pervaded the assembly. It propagat- 





| ness, many lessons are taught in few words. 


' a fate still more terrible. 


goes—for it may be depended on that no man is ever | 
either quite heart-broken, or perfectly sanctified, who | 
eannot bear to be laughed at. 

Then came that matchless colloquy between the 


Lord and the seer, in which with true Oriental terse- 


Among other ideas, how is the fondess with whieh 
God cultivated the growth of that magnificent empire, 
and watched its progress, hinted to ua.) We think of 
Assyria as an ungodly old empire which God hated, 
and only Ivoked at asa kind of incubus on earth's 
rest. 

But here God seems to show that there was in that 
rich and exuberant Assyrian civilization which had 
struck its roots deep by Tigris’ banks, and shot its 
runners out through the world, something pleasing to 
him, something which he regarded with fondness and 
affection, as a solace. 

Could Jonah care so much for a poor gourd—which 
he did not make grow—and should God not care for 
that empire city, of six hundred thousand souls, which 
he had made grow; nothing for that mighty national 
life overshadowing all the East which he Aad nourish- 
ed and watered for centuries! 


So God cares for nations now, and appreciates in 
them all developments of what is tru y noble and 
good. 

So a thousand times he spares them from a well- 
merited overthrow. But not often in the history of 
empires do we see the spectacle of a national repent- 
ence, earnest and thoroughgoing. 

Had Jerusalem imitated Nineveh, she would have 
eecaped the fate that Christ saw and vainly pointed 
out as impending. 

If we as a nation do not repent we shall not escape 
Grey. 
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FROM A LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 





JUBILEB OF REV. JOHN ANGELL JAMES. 





Ox Monday Sept. 10th, I took the train and went 
dowa to Birmingham to be present at the jubilee ser- 
vices to commemorate the fiftieth year of the pastorate 
of Reve John Aagell James over the church worship- 
ing in Carr's Lane Chapel. They were all of the 
most interesting character, and snow forth the spirit | 
of that eminent minister of Christ. Without entering 
into minute detail I will proceed in the order of history. 

The first of the series was the gathering together on 
Mo day evening of all the Sunday-sehool and day scho- 
lars with their teachers, connected with the educational 
interest of Carr's Lane. Mr. James had prepared an ad- 
dress which he had printed and bound up in avery neat 
form,a copy of which he presented to each scholar. More 
than two thousand were thus distributed. An oral ad- 
dress was delivered by the junior pastor, Rev. Wr. Dale, 
characterized by great earnestness and good sense. 

The second meeiing was the laying of the corner 
stone of a new chapel. Instead of concentrating upon 
himself the offerings of grateful feelings, this good man 
directed then so as to secure an enlarged biessing to 
his fellow men in the shape of a new place of worship, 
Subscriptions have been secured by the united efforts 
of the people of Carr’s Lane, Ebenezer Chapel and 
some others to erect a beautiful and com nodious edifice 
of Gothic form, with » Towser anp Srine A new thing 
this for Dissenters. 





timoniale commenced, proceeding from Churchmea and 
Dissenters, Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians, 
Bible, Tract, Missionary, and other societies, Colleges 
and Academies Among the testimonials was one 
from Philade!phia, and one from New-York which was 
read by Rev. Dr. Patton, and accompanied by an ap- 
propriate address which was warmly received. The 
other addresses from churchmen and others were all 
eloquent and to the point. After these were all done, 
there came the written testimonial of the ehurch and 
congregation of Carr's Lane—a most admirable doeu- 
ment. It was presented by the senior Deacon, one of 
two members who were present on the settlement of 
Mr. James, all the rest who called him having de- 
parted, Then the chairman of the meeting, another 
Deacon, rose aud presented a splendid svlid silver or- 
nament with gold finishings, with a richly bound Bible, 
and a work illustrative of the Bible. The solid silver 
ornament was large and massive. The base was square, 
On the front panel was the jubilee inscription; on 
another the view of Carr’s Lane chapel; on another a 
view of Spring Hill College of whieh Mr. James was 
the principal founder; and on the fourth panel a view 
of another educational institution in which he was deep- 
ly interested. Upon the vase-like structure which sur- 
mounted this base, were found on the front a medal- 
lion likeness of Mr. James, a d on the back a likeness 
of the desk on which he had written all his sermons 
and all his published books Ia addition to all this, 
the ehairman placed in the hands of Mr. James a check 
for FIVE HUNDRED PouNDs steRLine, about 2500 of your 
dollars. Amid tremendous cheers, clapping, and wa- 
ving of handkerchiefs, Mr. James came forward to 
reply. It was some time before he could proceed, 
The big heart of the people was full—it must have 
vent or break. It did have vent, but it took time. I 
have often heard Mr. James in the pulpit and on the 
platform when I thought him eloquent, but never 
until this night did I kaow his power. His address 
was fully up to the greatness of the occasion, intel- 
lectually and morally. It was tender and grateful, 
humble in ite spirit, noble and generous in its senti- 
ment, and truly devout. Christ in it was more p-omi- 
nent than the speaker. We saw and adored the grace 
and love of the Savior and lost sight of the man 
whose jubilee was celebrating. The whole was closed 
by prayer—the doxolozy and benediction It was a 
bleseed, thrice blessed meeting. Mr James stated in 
nis reply, that as God had favored him with worldly 
substance he could not think for a moment of appro- 
priating to his own use the five hundred pounds so 
generously placed in his hands. He should add to 
it a donation of his own, and apply the whole for the 
benefit of his brethren in the ministry, This statement 
was received with tears of grateful joy, but tears would 
not express all that the audience felt. The burst came 
—the shout, the mighty shout! Oh, it was a glorious 
testimony of approval; it told how noble was the tri- 
umph of benevolence over the selfishnees of the human 
heart. How generous was the heart that in the midst 
of triump t joy thus thought upon his suffering 
brethren! I afterward learned that it is the purpose 
of Mr. James to add the full cost of the splendid silver 
ornament to the £500 and commence the foundation 
ofa Charity for superannuated and disabled ministers. 
The moral effet of this jubilee wil! be most happy and 
permanent, Lonpvon, 





> ————— 








At 12 M. on Tuesday, on proceeding to the ground 
at Edgbaston, which is to Birmingham what your 
Greenwich and Chelsea are to New-York, I found a very 
large congregation assembled. After various religious 
services, of prayer, reading of the scriptures and sing- 





*Layards Nin yeh amd Paby'o>, p. 456, tLa,ard’s Nincv-h, 
yo! 2, p. 207. 


ing the same hymn which was composed by Montgo- 


' mery for the laying of the corner-stone of the present 


Geaman Immigration Into Taz Parnorractries.—The 
German Journal of Frankfort states from Vienna, that 
the Hospodar of Wallachia has requested Austria to 
| exercise her influence with Waurtemburg and other 

German States, to induce them to allow fifty 
| thousand German families to emigrate to Wallachia. 
| The government of that proviace engages to grant 
| them land from the property of the religious founda- 
tions, and to exempt them from taxes for ten years, 
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NEW-YORK, OCTOBER 4, 1855. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

A yew good men who have had experience in the 
business, are wanted as canvassers for this paper. 
None others need apply. A liberal salary will be 

Jozera H, Lapp, 


New-York. 


given, Addreas, 


TO ADVERTISERS. 

Tux Posusuer would eall attention to the advan- 
tages of this paper as 4 medium of advertising. 
Our circulation is now upwards of twenty thousand 
eopies weekly, and rapidly increasing. The names of 
nearly five thousand clergymen and other professional 
men are on our lists. Not less than one hundred 
thousand persons read Zhe Independent. These reside 
throughont the East, North and West, and are among 
the very best claes of people in this country; people 
who have money, and who can afford to buy what 
they want. Valuable books and almost every variety 
of merchandise, need only be brought to the attention 
of this class, to find ready customers. Our lowest cash 
terms are ten cents a line for each insertion, which is but 
half a cent a line for each thousand subscribers, and one- 
tenth of a cent a line for each thousand readers, On 
and after January 1, 1856, our price for advertising 
will be twelve-and-a-half cents a line, each insertion. 
Contracts may be made at the present rate, any time 
previous to the Ist of January next, for the whole of 
1856, provided the cash is paid in advance. Our 
eharges are no greater than those of papers which have 
much less circulation than we have. 


7@- 
GOD EVER READY. 


Tuar the progress of Christ’s kingdom upon 
earth has been marked by occasional extraor- 
dinary effusions of the Spirit, all Christians 
agree, though some regard these effusions only 
as contrasts with previous states of depression, 
while others look upon them as an established 
feature in the economy of grace. Those who take 
the former view, either look for revivals in the 
future to alternate with seasons of decline, or 
look forward to a time when the continued eleva- 
tion of the Church in piety and in action, will 
supersede such periodical excitements ; those 
who take the latter view, find in the laws of the 
human mind, and in the economy of the Spirit, 
a reason for expecting extraordinary effusions of 
the Holy Ghost until the end of time. 

But whatever theory of revivals the people of 
God may entertain, all will agree that there is 


out in blood. Thirty thousand men, a number 
equal to the entire population of New-Iaven, to 
the whole adult male population of Brooklyn, 
perished in that deadly assault of the Malakoff, 
seven times renewed. The heart sickens with the 
details of the slaughter. And yet there is an in- 
stantaneous feeling of relief in the thought of the 
good in prospect from this decisive blow at the 
power of Russia in the Black Sea. That power 
is effectually broken. It can rise again only by 
the permission of western Europe. The destruc- 
tion of that power makes sure for many years the 
quiet labors of American missionaries in the Turk- 
ish empire, and the steady progress of that em- 
pire in civil and religious reform. 

We make no apology for war. We have no 
pean to sing for victory. But it must assuage 
the horrors of carnage to reflect that some- 
thing of security and of promise are gained 
for the interests of truth and civilization, by Him 
who causeth the wrath of maa to work his praise- 

We have repeatedly shown how disastrous to 
the work of missions would be the triumph of 
Russia over Turkey ; how all the hopes of Christ- 
ian civilization and of progress in the East center 
in the independence of the Ottoman empire. That 
great work which our missionary brethren have be- 
gun is rendered more secure by the fall of Sevas- 
topol. The machinations of the Russo-Greek Church 
against evangelical religion in the Ottoman empire 
are postponed for another generation. The view we 
have uniformly taken of this subject is confirmed 
by the testimony of Hon. George P. Marsh, late 
United States Minister at Constantinople, in a let- 
ter read by Dr. Pomroy at the meeting of the 
Board at Utica, After speaking in high terms of 
the missionaries and their work, Mr. Marsh thus 
alludes to the Russian question : 

“ The action of the missionaries has, I believe, thus 
far not been impeded by the events of the war. If 
that action were now to be suspended, as it infalli- 
libly would be by a Muscovite triumph in the pres- 
ent great struggle, still the seed already sown could 
not fail to yield a harvest that would amply repay 
the sacrifices it has cost to American liberality and 


American devotion. If, on the other hand, the 
Turkish government shall be left fre to protect 


intrigues of Greco-slavic bigotry, there can be no 

doubt that they will prove the most efficient means 

of that regeneration of the East, which the barbar- 
ous element in the European political system is now 
exerting its utmost energies to smother. 

“T have not the slightest doubt, that the keen- 
sighted Layard is right in assigning to this manifes- 
tation of the tendencies of Ameriaan institutions, in 
the Easta prominent place among the occasions of 

|the political and military movements, which have 

‘shaken Asia and Europe since 1853. The iron 

| heel, that crushed the rising hopes of continental 
liberty in 1849, is again armed to tread out the 

| glimmering spark of civil and religious freedom in 
| the oriental world. The friends of human progress 
in Asia meet their most formidable enemy in the 
relentless hostility of ‘the great conservative power 
of Europe.’ 
“We have no right to doubt, that these evil coun- 
sels will be overruled for good; and we may well 
| hope that the second generation of our American 
| heralds of Christian truth and Anglo-Saxon civiliza 
| tion, who are now, under such favorable auspices, 
| going forth as the helpers and successors of their 
fathers, will achieve results more valuable than have 
| as yet been accomplished by any of the organized 
charities of modern times. 
} 











As friends of human progress in Asia, we re- 
joice that Ile who rules the nations with a rod of 
|. . . - 

\iron, and dashes them in pieces like a potter's 


these efforts against the open rancor and the secret | 


THE INDEP 


whose views are less sweeping, regard us as repre- 
senting especially the Congregational churches of 
New-York and Brooklyn, or perhaps of the State 
of New-York; and their firm belief is that all 
Congregationalists within those limits are in some 
way responsible for all that is published in our 
columns, or at least for our general course and in- 
fluence as conductors of a newspaper. 

To men whose habits of thinking and feeling, 
on such subjects, have been molded by thoroughly 
sectarian influences, such an illusion is not at all 
unnatural. If Congregationalism were a “ de- 
nomination” in the sense in which the word is 
used by good men who profess their desire to cul- 
tivate “a denominational spirit’—if the theory 
of Congregationalism had for its basis the idea of 
a centralized and consolidated church-govern- 
ment—if it were the habit of Congregationalists 
to regard themselves as a sect, to act together 
as one ecclesiastical body, and to insist on the 
suppression of individual opinion whenever “ the 
denomination” has pronounced a judgment, or 
whenever the leading minds of the denomination 
have decided what shall be done ; if Congregation- 
alism affected any such organic unity as is the fun- 
damental principle of all other systems of church- 
government, then it would be possible to have a 
central “ organ,” in the form of an official journal, 
authoritatively representing the united opinions of 
all true Congregationalists. Some people are by 
nature or by nurture so unable to conceive of any 
other than a sectarian church and sectarian 
Christianity, that to them it is impossible to un- 
derstand how Congregationalism can be anything 
else than a sect; or how a newspaper like ours, 
propounding and defending that system of 
church order, can be anything else than the au- 
thentic representative of all Congregationalists— 
at least of all in this metropolis. Such persons 
very naturally impute all the delinquencies, real 
or supposed, of this journal, to good men who 
are no m e responsible for our faults than we 
are for the battle of Waterloo. 
been informed that there are 
Congregational churches in 


We have even 
members of the 
New-York and 
Brooklyn, upon whom this imputation has been 
‘laid so often, that a feeling of their complicity 
with The Independent is actually burthensome to 





them. 
, Ei 
| It may be of use, then, to say explicitly once 
! 


ENDENT. 


to please not men but God who trieth our hearts, 
we yet desire and aim to fulfill the reasonable ex- 
pectations of all good men, both in the general 
character of this journal and in the spirit of par- 
ticular discussions, The things in which we agree 
with all good men are much more and greater 
than the things in which we differ. We desire 
to profit by the experience, the suggestions, the 
aspirations, of all who love our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
to meet that in them which is good, with a quick- 
ening impulse from our weekly contact, and to 
receive of their good in the return of counsel, of 
sympathy, and of friendly cheer. 
senassiillihenes 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARTYR. 


Wuen it was announced that Judge Kane had 
imprisoned Passmore Williamson for contempt of 
court, upon the alleged ground that Williamson’s 
return to the writ of his court was evasive, though 
in fact it was literally true, we took it for granted 
that the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania would at 


himself, in his cooler moments, would repent of his 
arbitrary passion, and make haste to amend the 
wrong. We did not therefore regard the case as 


But both these expectations having been disappoint- 
ed, and the case having assumed the importance of 
a test question between the rights of the free-states 
and the aggressions of the federal government in 


our number to visit Mr, Williamson in his prison, to 


Mr. Williamson in the community, and to study all 
the facts and bearings of the case as it now stands. 
The results of that visit are embodied in the follow- 
ing statement. 

THE PRISON AND THE PRISONER, 

The place of Mr. Williamson’s confinement is the 
department of the Moyamensing prison appropri- 
ated to the keeping of criminals. We believe that 
this is the first instance in which a prisoner of the 
United States court has been confined in any other 
than the debtor department of that prison. The 


which is neatly paved, well-ventilated, and lighted 
from above. A narrow corridor runs round the en- 
tire circuit of the walls under the upper tier of cells. 
Mr. Williamson occupies an arched cell in this tier, 
measuring about seven feet by ten, and nine feet 
high in the center, and lighted ty a narrow barred 
window set in the thick outer wall of stone. 











| more, what we have often said, that the newspaper 


| Which we conduct is not the “organ” of any | 


‘church, of any denomination, of any sect, of any 


a ‘ ‘ | 
|party. It is just a newspaper, in which we pub- | 


\lish what we think proper, and for which nobody | 
We have never | 


else in the world is responsible. 


consented to act in a representative function; nor | 
| 


jare we willing that anybody should consent to ba 


|Tepresented by us. 
| pound 


The views which we pro- 


concerning public questions, religious 


or theological, ecclesiastical or civil, are our own | 
| views, and not the views of * the Congregational 
| Church”—for there is no such institution ; nor are 
| they the views of “the Congregational denomi- 
| nation” —for on these questions it is impossible 
ere the Congregationalists should pronounce an 

’ 


| 
opinion as a “ denomination,” inasmuch as on all | 
such questions Congregationalists are individuals 


| with perfect freedom of individual judgment and 


need of a higher tone of piety in the churches, vessel, has broken the power of the barbarians of jOpinion. Dr. Nehemiah Adame, the author of 


: . : - ie 
a more earnest, constant, soulful consecration of | the North, that threatened the reviving kingdom | he South 


believers to the service of their Lord. All, too, 


will agree that, whether by the ordinary or the 


extraordinary effusions of his Spirit, God is ever | 


ready to bless his people, in answer to believing 
prayer. Christians agree in this theoretically, 
but do they believe itin heart? May we look 
for God's blessing upon the churches now? Can 
there be a revival in the ‘‘ busy season,” or in 
the harvest season, or in the pleasure season? 


| 


| kingdom was proclaimed. 


of the Redeemer in the lands where first that 


But what compensation is permitted us for the 
gloom, the agony, the dread mortality of the pes- 
| tilence? In presence of that mysterious destroyer, 

wasting families, neighborhoods, cities with a 
Be- 
‘fore Hw goeth the pestilence, and burning plagues 
are at his feet 


breath, the soul can but bow in silent awe. 


Yet this visitation, so dire in its | 


aside View, is a Congregationalist; but 
The Independent is not the representative of his 
opinions on questions connected with sl 


Some, at least, of the Secretaries of the American | 


| 
| Tract Society are Congregationalists, but we do 


;not profess to stand as representing them; nor 
| will any one regard them or their policy as repre- 
senting us as a part of the great constituency of 
the Tract Society. 


We are not even the representatives of the 


The cell is white-washed, and is provided with the 


us al prison arrangements for personal cleanliness, 


a water faucet, and a wastc-pipe. Its furniture 


consists of a plaia cot bedstead, a rude wash-stand 
and table, a narrow strip of carpet by the bed-side, 
and two chairs. Simple as these articles are, only a 
small part of them belong to the proper furniture 
of the prison. Mr. Williamson's meals are supplied 
from without the prison walls. His cell is entered 
through an iron door, about four feet by two, and 
is in all respects just such a cell as is allotted to 
any felon in a decent modern prison. A few books 


_ lying on the floor, an air of neatness about the nar- 


row cot, and the demeanor of the occupant, are all 


' that suggest to the visitor that the room is occu- 
pied by a Quaker gentleman, and not by a common 


felon. 
cell. 
Mr. Williamson is in the prime of life (thirty-four 
years of age) tall and slender, of a pleasant expres- 
sion, a good specimen of the class sometimes called 
*‘ genteel” Quakers. lis countenance is intelligent, 
animated, and thoughtful, with no marked pecu- 


We have visited a murderer in just such a 


| liarity, and bis conversation at once suggests a calm 
| firmness of principle and a quickness of benevolent 


sympathy, as characteristics of the man. He is 
the head of a family, having a wife and three chil- 
dren,—one born since his incarceration. He belongs 
to a family of the highest respectability. His fath- 
er Mr. Thomas Williamson, a conveyancer by pro- 
fession, is a well-known citizen of Philadelphia, a 
much esteemed member of the Orthodox Friends 
Meeting. Passmore is associated with him in busi- 


calling for special action outside of Philadelphia. | 


department fur criminals consists of a double row | 
of cells on either side of a long parallelogramic area, | 


[Ocr. 4, 1855. 














disposal of the case. 
less woman and her children, entitled to their free- 
dom, and held in unlawful bondage through ignor- 
ance of the way of deliverance. Perhaps he had 
read the tract of the American Tract Society which 
asks “ What would you not do to save one from Al- 
gerine captivity,” and felt that nothing less should 
be done to save one from captivity in Nicaragua. 
Certainly he had read the injunction of the Master, 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.” He dropped his pen, and 
hastened to Bloodgood’s hotel. Wheeler and his 
servants had already gone on board the boat. 
| Without saying a word to any one, Mr. Willliamson 
went on board, found the parties on the upper deck, 
| 





his original statement, it would be poor policy to 
come out of prison by purging himself of contempt 
only to go in again by avowing perjury! As an 
honest man Williamson can do nothing to release 
himself from the grasp of his oppressor. 
thing may be done in his behalf. 

First, the four judges of the supreme court of 
Pennsylvania, who refused a writ of habeas corpus 
may be sued for dereliction of duty, and tried be. 
fore their associate, Judge Knox, who dissented 
from their opinion. 

Second. The Legislature of Pennsylvania may 
rebuke the wrong though it cannot redress it, 
and thus public sentiment may act upon Judge 
Kane so as to induce him t» purge himself of 


But some. 


it the 





| and in the presence of Wheeler informed Jane that 


She was free by the laws of Pennsylvania. She | 


expressed her desire to be free, and rose to depart 
| Wheeler attempted to detain her, and Williamson 
| held himn back, while Jane and her children, of their 
|own free will, left the boat and entered a carriage 
| which some colored persons on the wharf, who 


were unknown to Williamson, had procured, and | 


once redress 80 gross an outrage upon the personal | ¥8 driven rapidly away. Williamson returned to| pascmmore Williamson is not a man of wealt! 
liberty of a citizen of the State, or that the Judge his office, went to Harrisburg the same night, and | father has ample means whic 


| from that day has not seen Jane, or at any time 
| known where she was. 

| At 11 o'clock the same night a United States 
| Deputy Marshal, with two other officers, appeared at 
the house of Mr, Williamson senior, to serve a writ 
|upon Passmore. They were informed of his ab- 
sence from town; and the next day a lawyer ap- 


peared before the Court to state the fact of Mr. | 
behalf of the slave oligarchy, we deputed one of | Williamson's absence, and his consequent ignorance | ynder the care of trustees, to be called the Pass. 


|of the process issued against him. Thus all due 
father upon his behalf. A second writ was issued, 
'to which on the 20th July Mr. Passmore William- 
‘son made return with his own affirmation. This 


| was a writ of habeas corpus, issued by Hon. John | 


K. Kane, Judge of the District Court of the United 


| States in the Eastern district of Philadelphia, on | 


| the petition of John H. Wheeler, commanding said 
| Passmore Williamson to bring before said Judge 
the bodies of Jane, Daniel and Isaiah, said to be 
“in his custody detained.” ‘ To this writ Mr. Wil- 
| liamson made the following return: 

“To the Hon. J. K. Kane, the Judge within 
| named: 

“Passmore Williamson, the defendant in the with- 
, in writ mentioned for return thereto, respectfully 
submits that the within named Jane, Daniel and 
| Isaiah, or by whatsoever names they may be called, 
|nor either of them, are not now, nor was, at the 
time of issuing the original writ or at any other 
| time, in the custody, power or possession of, nor 
confined nor restrained their liberty by him, the 
|said Passmore Williamson. 
have the bodies of the said Jane, Daniel and Isaiah, 
or either of them, before your Honor, as by the 
said writ he is commanded.” 

This return, it will be seen, isin strict accordance 
with the facts as above narrated. But Judge Kane 
pronounced the phrase “or at any other time,” 
“illusory, and evasive, if not fals ;” and having 


taken a week to frame his opinion, on the 27th July, | 


he issued the following magisterial sentence: ‘ Let 


Mr. Williamson, the respondent, be committed to | 


the custody of the marshal without bail or main- 
prize, as for a contempt of the court in refusing to 


answer to the writ of habeas corpus, heretofore 


awarded against him at the relation of Mr. Wheeler.” 
From that day to this Mr. Williamson has occupied 
| a cell in the Moyamensing prison ! 
Mr. Williamson’s counsel offered to amend the 
return by striking out the exceptionable clause, not 


as evasive or contemptuous, but as_ surplusage. | 


This was met by an intimation that his 
would then be indicted for perjury. Mr. Williamson 
offered to prove the correctness of his return. The 
Judge replied that if he would take oath to produce 


witnessess to prove this within twenty-four hours, | 
Mr. | 


he would take the matter into consideration. 
Williamson not knowing any person who chanced 
to be present at the time, could not take oath to 
produce his witnesses within twenty-four hours; 
and so the case was decided without evidence. 
Next day several respectable persons came to Mr. 
Thomas Williamson, and offered, as eye-witnesses 
of the transaction, to verify Passmore’s statement. 
But it was too late. In his official capacity 


Therefore he cannot | 


client | 


| universal contempt under which he has fallen 

Third. The Supreme Court of the United Stat, 
may be applied to for a writ of habeas corpus, 

Fourth. Judge Kane may be impeachel by the 
House of Representatives. 

The first three of these expedients bolong entir: ly 
| to Mr. Willigmson’s friends in Pennsylvania. Yet 
we can help them with pecuniary resources. Mr, 
His 
h he is willing to de- 

vote to this contest of prinoiple, upon which nearly 
| $4,000 have already been expended. Yet it is not 
| meet that he should be left to bear this burden 
| alone. One gentleman of this city has offered a 

thousand dollars, another five hundred, for thi 
| great struggle of freedom against slavery—of State 
| Rights against Federal Consolidation. We would 
suggest that a fund be established in Philadelphia, 


more Williamson Fund, so much of which as shal! 


ascertain from competent persons the standing of | "espect was shown to the court by Mr. Williamson's | be necessary to be expended in measures for his 


| liberation, and the balance, as suggested in the 

Tribune, to be appropriated to found an Academy 
for colored persons, bearing his name. 

The fourth measure, the impeachment of Judge 

| Kane, is one that every man, woman and child can 

| do something to further. 


The following petition is 
circulating in Pennsylvania: 


“TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTVTIVES OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 
| “The Petition of the subseribers, inhabitants of 
| Pennsylvania, respectfully showeth: That in the case 
| of the Unirep Srates, ex rante Waxecer vs. Passmore 
| Wittramson, John K. Kane, Judge of the District 
Court of the United States for the Eastern Dictriet of 
| Pennsylvania, usurped a jarisdiction properly belong- 
| ing to the Courts of this State, and committed to prison 
| the said Passmore Williamson, a citizen of this State, 
| without authority, and in violation of his rights as a 
citizen of this State and of the United States. 
| “Your Petitioners therefore respectfully pray you 
| to impeach the said John K. Kane for misconduct in 
office.” 


Petitions to the same purport should be got up 
| in other States, and the tyrant judge be made to 
| feel the weight of public scorn. 

Se ied 
FACTS FOR 


A Asc 


NEW-ENGLAND 


often bes: ill 


PARTICULAR cases genera 
principles, The recent formation of a Presbyte 
rian church at Niagara City, near Suspension bridge 
| will make clear to everybody the practical working 
| of the St. Louis plan. We 


and carefully compiled by a responsible person 


istrate 


give the facts as fully 


“About a year ago, the citizens having been 
called together for mutual consultation, it was 
agreed to organize a Congregational Society, which 
was accordingly done ; a Sabbath-schoo! was started, 

| a hall was secured, services were commenced, and 
| @ preacher was engaged for one year, by unanimous 
vote of the trustees, upon a salary of $600. A build- 
ing lot was also donated, and materials for a chureh 
edifice were accumulated, a subscription for achurch 
having been made. On the 6ch of February, 1855 
at a meeting to which all those interested in the or- 
ganization of a church in connection with the con- 
gregation were bidden, it was unanimously decided 
to organize a church. On Feb. 19cb, at another 
| regularly appointed meeting, it was voted unani- 
mously, ‘that we organize a Congregational church.’ 
It was afterwards agreed to call a Council to aid in 
organizing the church, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to extend the invitation to the Congrega- 
tional churches and ministers in the vicinity. Ten 
days afterwards it was voted to invite Presbyterians 
as well as Congregationalists to the council, the 
| meeting of which was postponed for a week. Sub- 
sequently a portion, dissausfied with some of the 
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. : my , Passmore Williamson had frustrated Judge Kane in arrangements respecting property and fearing after 
Thus we limit God by our times; and, by our | immediate effects, and seemingly so hopeless for | 








want of faith and of codperative endeavor, we 
postpone the blessing which we profess that we 
need, and profess, also, to believe him ready to 
bestow. 

A fact, published in alate number of the Con- 


gregational Herald, affords such striking illustra. | 


tion of the readiness of God to bless his people, 
and of the possibility of a revival at a time not 
commonly thought propitious, that we give it 
here at once for reproof and for encouragement: 


“A SPIRITUAL HARVEST. 

“Can we have revivals in summer! I do not pro- 
pose to argue the question, but to answer it by stating 
a fact which may serve as proof and encouragement 
to such as desire either. 

“A few miles from Jacksonville is a meeting-house 
owned by a Presbyterian (N.S.) Society, aud called 
Pisgah. The region is settled almost wholly by 
farmers, Some time in June last a three days’ meet- 
ing was held in connection with the communion sea- 
son. At the first service, only about twenty-five per- 
sons were present; but on the Sabbath the house was 


filled—a large part of the audience being composed of | 


youth. At the conclusion of the afternoon service, 
those desiring religious conversation were invited to 
come forward, when, to the astonishment of all, eleven 
individuals immediately complied with the invitation. 
Since that time no extra meetings have been held; 
but from Sabbath to Sabbath the interest has con- 
tinued and increased, and every week has witnessed 
& number of new inquirers and hopefal converts. It 
was feared that the pressure of harvest work, the oc- 
currence of the Fourth of July, and other causes in- 
cident to the season, would prove fatal to progress 
even at the outset; but God has displayed His sove- 
reignty by continuing the gracious work in circum- 
stances generally deemed adverse, and without the 
extra means usually deemed necessary. There have 
been absolutely no meetings during the week, but on 
each Lord’s day the meetings for prayer, conversation 
and preaching have eontined, with a brief intermis- 
sion, from nine o'clock in the morning till five in the 
evening. Prof. Sanders, of Illinois College, has been 
employed from the first in preaching the Word. Thus 
far upwards of fifty persons, embracing those of every 
age and shade of character, have been hopefully con- 
verted, and the interest, deep and silent as it has 
been through the whole period, still continues.” 


This narrative is full of encouragement and 
hope. If those farmers of Illinois amid the 
pressing labors of the harvest, denied all social 
meetings during the week, could yet maintain the 
spirit of prayer and the fervor of personal and 
household piety, why may not merchants do this 
in the height of their business ;—-why may we not 
at all times enjoy the influences of that Spirit 
which the Father is more ready to give us than 
we are to give bread to our children? 


* 
s 


BATTLE AND PESTILENCE. 





Ovr news columns of to-day, reflecting the 
events of the week, seem like the most terrible 
page of the Apocalypse dramatized in action. A 
battle, among the bloodiest in history, a plague 
among the deadliest that has ever wasted cities 
by its scourge, here present their appalling lists 
of the dead, the wounded, the smitten, and the 
dying. At length Sevastopol is taken—at least 
80 much of that complicated series of fortifications 
as to insure the speedy reduction of the rest— 
and the menaces of Russia upon Constantinople, 
the massacre of Sinope, the indignities of Slavo- 


future benefit, brings lessons of human kindness 
| and of heavenly love. 
of Church history in the third century. 


“During a fearful pestilence that raged in North | 


| Africa in the third century, such was the general 
terror, that the inhabitants deserted the sick, and 
| the streets were filled with dead bodies, none ven- 
turing to inter them. At this sodeh Meta as- 
sembled together the church, and exhorted them 
to regard this scourge as sent to prove their char- 
acter. ‘ How necessary it is, my dearest brethren,’ 
said he, ‘that this pestilence which is come, bring- 
ing with it death and destruction, should try the 
minds of men! It comes to show whether the 
healthy will take care of the sick; whether rela- 
tions have a tender regard for each other; whether 
masters will take care of their sick slaves.’ Not 
satisfied with this, he urged on his flock the propri- 
ety of devoting themselves to the care of the sick 
and the dying, without distinction of character, or 
condition. ‘If,’ says he, ‘we do good only to our 
own, we dono more than the heathensand the pub- 
licans; but if we are the children of God, who 
makes his sun to rise, and sends his rain on the 
just and on the unjust, who scatters his gifts and 
blessings, not merely on his own, but even on those 
whose thoughts are far from him, we must show it 
by our actions, by striving to be perfect, even as 
our Father in Heaven is perfect, blessing those that 
curse us, and doing good to them that despitefully 
use us.” Such was the effect of this exhortation 
that the members of the church at once divided the 
work between them. The wealthy contributed 
money; the poor, their time and labor, and ina 
short period the dead were decently buried, and the 
city delivered from the fear of universal contagion.” 





Even so the terrors of the plague in Virginia 
have awoke, in the North and in the South, a 
wide-spread sympathy, and a generous, self-deny- 
ing charity. We feel our brotherhood with them 
that suffer; we hasten to their relief, and they 
and we are blessed of God, through much tribu- 
lation. 





+O 
REPRESENTATION. 


Dr. Waytanpd published, not many years ago, 
a treatise on “the limitations of human responsi- 
bility.” If we remember correctly, his object was 
to relieve a certain class of over-anxious souls 
who are always making themselves uncomfortable 
with the notion that they are responsible for evils 
which they did not cause and which they cannot 
remedy. We do not remember whether he had 
a chapter on the question how far, and in what 
circumstances, the reader of a newspaper—or, as 
the case may be, the man who does not read it— 
is responsible for what is in it. That topic may 
be commended to the learned author's attention, 
if a new edition of the work is called for. It is 
not our present purpose to discuss that topic in 
an abstract or general way, but only to attempt a 
little explanation of our own position and rela- 
tions. 

There seems to be in some quarters a disposi- 
tion to regard The Independent as “ the organ” 
of the Congregational churches—or rather (in the 
dialect which such persons are prone to use) a3 
“the organ of the Congregational church,” and 
consequently as representing on all points the 





nian barbarism to western civilization aré wiped 


opinions of all true Congregationalists, Others 


Let us open here a page } 


Congregationalists in this metropolis. Out of a! 


| weekly issue of about 20,000 papers, we have | 
a circulation in New-York and Brooklyn of! 
|above two not one of those 
| Subscribers, nor all of them together, can dic- 
|tate to us what shall or shall not be publish- | 
ed in our columns. Not one of them, nor all 
of them together, can be held responsible for what | 
we publish. Even if our carriers’ lists contained 
the names of all the families in the Congrega- | 
tional churches here, that fact would not consti- | 
tute this journal the organ of the churches, or the 
representative of the Congregationalists. But 
such is not the fact. There are members in these 
churches who value the New-York Observer far | 
above The Independent ; and whose right to their 


opinion nobody calls in question. 


thousand, but 


There are some 
in these churches who entirely disapprove our 
vindication of the American Board of Missions ; 
and others who disapprove with equal earnest- | 
ness—not to say with indignation—our strictures 
on the administration of the American Tract So- 
ciety. There are some whose connections with 
Presbyterian friends have made them entirely | 
blind to that sectarian movement which threatens | 
to dissolve all codperation of Presbyterians and | 
Congregationalists in Home Missions, and who | 
have been made to believe that the unanimous | 
protest of all the Congregational newspapers, and | 
of all Congregational associations of ministers or | 
churches from Iowa to Maine, is only an ill-timed | 
and intemperate outbreak of sectarian zeal. We | 
would not venture to affirm that there is not in! 
these churches at least as much of what is com-'| 
monly called a “conservative” influence as there | 
is in the Orthodox Congregational churches of | 
Boston. On the question of slavery and opposi- 
tion to the political ascendency of the slave-trad- | 
ing interest, our New-York and Brooklyn churches 
ean probably show, in proportion to their num- | 
bers, at least as many members infected with | 
“Southside” sympathies as can be found in the | 
churches of the old Puritan metropolis. Some of | 
the names that were subscribed to the call for the | 
memorable Castle Garden meeting of 1850, and | 
that are at the service of politicians for a similar | 
use on any future occasion of that kind, stood 
then, and now stand, enrolled among the mem- 
bers of our New-York and Brooklyn churches. 

Once more then, we beg to be understood that | 
this is not at all a representative newspaper. Let | 
it be remembered that those Congregationalists, 
here and elsewhere, who differ from us in opinion, 
have the same right to their opinion that they | 
would have if we were in Timbuctoo, and are as 
little responsible for the eccentricities of The In- 
dependent as for the aberrations of the planet 
Herschel. 

But while we thus freely assert our own inde- 
pendence and the independence of every one of 
our subscribers, and also of all Congregationalists 
who are not subscribers to this journal; while in 








the discharge of our functions as editors we aim 


| rity, and philanthropy. 


| house, she told her story and her wishes. 


ness, and shares his reputation for urbanity, integ- 
We have the authority of 
a judicious Friend whom we have known for twenty 
years, for saying that “no man is more highly 


esteemed in Arch st. Meeting for probity of charac- | 


ter and purity of life, than Passmore Williamson and 
his father before him,” and that the unanimous 
opinion among Friends is that he has been greatly 
wronged by Judge Kane. Such is Mr. William- 
son’s character for integrity, that where he is known 
the fact that he made such a return to the writ is 
sufficient evidence of its truth. 
THE ALLEGED OFFENSE. 


On the eighteenth day of last July, Col. Wheeler, 


| U. S. Minister to Nicaragua, arrived at Bloodgood’s 
| hotel at Walnut st. wharf, Philadelphia, with a 
| colored woman named Jane, about thirty-five years 
| of age, and her two sons aged twelve and seven, 
| whom he claimed to hold as slaves, and whom he 
| intended to take with him to Néw-York, and thence 


to Nicaragua. He kept his eye closely upon his 
servants until the hour for dinner, when he left 


| them awhile, charging the woman not to speak to 


any colored person, and if asked who she was, to 


| answer “that she was a free woman traveling with | 


a minister.” The woman knew something of her 
destination. She knew that in the strange land 
whither she was going no power could interfere be- 
tween her person and the passions or the lusts of her 
master. She knew that her sons might be separ- 
ated from her at his will, or might be scourged and 


tortured before her eyes without hope of redress. | 
She had some vague idea that in the State where | 


she was halting for a few hours, she was entitled to 
be free, and calling to her a female servant of the 


master once left the table and came out to the porch 
to assure himself of the safety of his chattels; but 
presently the woman found opportunity to speak 
to a colored man about the premises; and the re- 


sult of that interview was, that a messenger was 


dispatched to the Anti-slavery office in Fifth st. 
near Arch, with a note stating that there were three 
slaves at Bloodgood's hotel who desired their free- 
dom. A person employed in that office hastened 
to the office of Mr. Williamson on the corner of 
Seventh and Arch streets, and requested his imme- 
diate attention to the case. Mr. Williamson is 
Secretary of the Acting Committee of “the Penn- 
sylvania Society for Promoting the Abolition of 
Slavery, and for the Relief of Free Negroes Unlaw- 
fully held in Bondage, and for Improving the Con- 
dition of the African Race,”—a Society incorpor- 
ated in 1789, of which Dr. Benjamin Franklin was 
the first President. In his official capacity, Mr. 
Williamson was the proper person to be applied to 
in the case. 

It was now 4} o'clock, and the boat for New-York 
would leav .. Mr. Williamson was to leave for 
Harrisburg that night, and was busy in preparations 
for his journey. It was too late to find a judge 
competent or likely to grant a writ of Habeas Corpus, 
which, though commonly resorted to, was not at all 
necessary in such acase. Mr. Williamson advised the 
messenger, Mr. Still, to proceed at once to the hotel 
and inform the slaves that they were legally enti- 
tled to their freedom, and could take it, or failing of 
this, to send a telegraphic dispatch to New-York, so 
that the case could be met on their arrival there. 

But Mr. Williamson could not rest with such a 


The | 


the Christiana and Wilkesbarre cases, and he must | 

be made to feel the power of a Judge of the United 

States Court over his own person! 
_ head and front of his offending. 


Such was the 


THE PRINCIPLES INVOLVED. 
Deep as is the interest that attaches tothe person 
called to suffer under this sentence of tyranny, | 
a still deeper interest pertains to the principles | 
which Passmore Williamson represents. He de- 
sires his friends to leave him quite out of the account | 
in the great struggle of principle to which the | 
friends of freedom are now called. Passmore Wil- | 
' liamson lies in prison the representative of State 
Rights against Federal Usurpation, and of the doc- | 


all that some legal objections mght stand in the way 
of their making the church Presbyterian ultimately, 
quietly withdrew their letters and abandoned the 
enterprise; and two werks after the Congregational 
church had been organized by council, according to 


' the original design at the time and place which they 


had designated, these persons caused the Presbytery 
to be convened and were organized asa Presbyterian 
church, with 16 members. And in their feebleness 
and indebtedness for the cheap structure they have 
since erected, they look round for some one to give 
aid and sympathy in their secession, and to put 
them in a position to outstrip the original organiza- 
tion which they abandoned.” 


The original organization has now a pastor and is 
erecting a house of worship. It has not sought ex- 
traneous aid. The secession on the contrary, at once 


trine of personal liberty common to the free States | applied to the Home Missionary Society for aid in 


against the doctrine of chattelism, Mr. Williamson 
does not stand merely upon the literal exact- | 
' ness of his return, but maintains that custody over 


supporting a minister. Could that society grantaid 
in such circumstances? But one church was needed 


| or is yet needed in this place. The brethren who 


Jane was impossible, because by the law of Penn-| withdrew, were welcome in that church and were 


sylvania she was a free woman the moment Col. 
Wheeler brought her within the State. On the 


needed there. Weare happy to learn that the Home 
Missionary Society refused the application. But 


other hand, Col. Wheeler set forth in his petition | suppose that aid should now be granted to this seces- 


that “he is the owner of three persons held to ser- | sion by the Philadelphia Commitiee. 
vice or labor by the laws of Virginia,” and that these | brethren who still codperate with the Home Mi: 


persons are unlawfully detained from his possession. | 
And Judge Kane declares, ‘‘I know of no statute | 
of Pennsylvania which affects to divest the rights | 


Suppose that 


sionary Society, take up achurch which the Society 
has declined to aid for such reasons. Is this coupe- 
ration on fair and equal terms? Yet the St. Louis 


of property of a citizen of North Carolina, acquired | action inaugurates and stimulates just such antag- 


and asserted under the laws of that State, because 

|he has found it needful or convenient to pass | 
through the territory of Pennsylvania. And I am | 
not aware that any such statute, if such a one were | 
| shown, could be recognized as valid in a court of | 
the United States.” 

Here then is the great issue involved in the case 

of Mr. Williamson. Has the State of Pennsylvania 

jurisdiction over her own soil? Can she declare 
that slaves brought into her territory voluntarily 
| by their master are ipso facto free, or must she al- 
low upon her soil the claim of a property in man 
as asserted by Wheeler and endorsed by Judge 
Kane. This usurpation of the Federal Court over all 
State legislation,is an attempt to legalize and re- 
stablish slavery in the free States, the first step in a 
series of encroachments upon the Federal Constitu- 

tion and the rights of the States, that may yet enable 
Mr. Toombs to fulfil his boast that he would call 
the roll of his slaves under Bunker Hill monument. 


THE REMEDY. 


j 
} 


We do not propose in this article to argue the 
wrongfulness, the tyrannical injustice of Passmore 
Williamson’s imprisonment. The narrative alone 
must make this apparent to every reader. Next 
week we shall publish an able legal opinion on the 
case from the Hartford Courant. For the present 
we will close our statement by indicating the remedy 
for this outrage. 

The State of Pennsylvania has a right to deliver 
Williamson from the clutches of the federal court 
by a writ of habeas corpus. This, however, the 
Supreme Court of the State has refused to do, on 
the plea of want of jurisdiction. One of the judges 
of that court tauntingly said that Williamson had 
the key of his prison in his own pocket, and might 
come out by making his submission to Judge Kane; 
i. ¢., he might come out by perjuring himself now, 
or by admitting that he did perjure himself in his 
return to the writ! Even if truth and conscience 
did not forbid any amendment or qualification of 








onism throughout the country. This it is against 
which all New-England solemnly protests. 
-e- 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 


Never probably in the history of the country were 


| there so many signs of health and prosperity, in ever} 
| department of business, as at this very moment. The 


whole range of trade and labor presents a spectacle of 
thrift and activity uoparalleled. Our farmers are our 
noblemen, and are more independent than any other 
class of citizens. Their harvests, the present year, have 
been golden, and, in extent, unprecedented. Our 
manufacturers are crowded with work, and are able 
promptly to make sales, at remanerative profits. Or- 
ders are on their books, in many instances, which for 
months cannot be executed. Labor everywhere 
(always excepting the city of New York) is in de- 
mand at high prices. Our railroads and canals are 
burdened and thronged with freight and passengere 
2 ld burdens of floating debts, bonds and mort: 
gages are fast melting away, and a vision of dividends 
is in prospect, very much to the joy of thousands of 
hungry epeculators. Capital in every section is abun 
dant, and is ringing in perpetual changes to develoy 
the growth and strength of every city, town and vil 
lage. New-York, the metropolis of the nation, es 
great thermometer of our commercial and financia! 
progress, is in the full tide of prosperity. Californie 
with its mountains of gold is steadily contributing its 
millions upon millions, to insure the ee - 
most sanguine expectations. What then is the ~ 
pect before us? Who with prophetic eye can tel 4 
of the future, or the mighty changes which ~ 
score of years shall uafold? We have only to ae 
back for a similar period to form some —_—- 
what is to come, and to b3c ynavineed of the — 
of having a Ruler, who seeth not as man —_ = 
who shall order every event for the good 0 Pp 
yas past week has been one of quietness — 
rounds of trade, Business has been good, a A 

i ity of many descriptions of mé 
pressing. The scarcity 0 , 
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THE NEEDLE TO THE TEACHERS. 


(Occasicned ty a proposition to exclade needle-werk from the 
‘ publio schools.) 
- aioeuee 


ny MRS. Le H. SIGOURNEY. 


Daan Teachers! who hold in your guidance and charge, 
The mind of our nation £0 } lattic and large, 

Who manag? a power with your bridle and rein 

Which monarchs may envy, but never attain, 

While supreme in your state, with a laudable pride 
Through regions of knowledge your subjects you guide, 
Turn not from the voice of the lowly your ear, 

But deign these few words of the Needle to hear. 
Please take ro offense that I make this appeal,— 
Though bumble and noteless, I’m true to the stee! : 
Though common, not pointless, with threads I can bind, 
Like the mesh of Delilab, the lords of mankind. 
In the fair hand of queens I have glittered elate, 

More valued by them than the sceptre of state ; 
When the arras of old with my tinting was bright, 
And history smiled on my record of light. 

A friend I have been to the feminine race, 

Since they held their first doll in their infant embrace, 
Still fast by their side ’mii all changes and cares, 
Btitch by stitch have I labored for them and for theirs,— 
And scarce can believe that ihe verdict is true 

That I’m to be banished by them or by you ;— 

Cast out like a convic'—Ah! why should this be ? 
When their needs are 80 great, aud my service so free? 
Of ali sewing-machines I would epeak with respect, 
And naught in this age of invention neglect,— 
They can do what I cannot—I frankly concede 

The tnbute of strength and the triumph of speed, 
But there by yon hearth-stone in woman’s own sphere, 
For the com‘ort of those to her bosom most dear, 
Can they do what I can with contentment and grace? 
1 yield to your candor and judgment my case. 

Do you say [ am old? that I will not deny— 

I'll hoist no false colors to dezzle the eye; 

I’m as old as the hilis—without shame I confegs— 

As old as the flocks in whose fleeces you dress ; 

As old as the flax fields that spread for my sway 

The linen of Egypt so fair in its day ; 

As old as even Adam and Eve were of yore— 

Yes ! as old as the apron of fiz-leaves they wore. 

Yet though lam aged, I am not decayed, 

Paralytic, nor lame, nor unfit for my trade. 

Speak a word in my favor--your pupils shou'd learn 
Old age to revere and true worth to dissern. 

Vm 8 patriot, and know in my own quiet glade 

How a home to enrich anda country to aid; 

I can do just as mnch as | ever could do 

For parents, for husband, for child, or for you, 

My eye is as clear and my spiritas free : 

Dear teachers, sweet teachers, just try me and see. 

HAR1ForD, Conn. 


e- 
TEXTUAL SONGS. 
NO, XXIX. 
“He eball come down like rain upon the mown grass ; as showers 
that water the earth.”— Ps, 72: 6. 
14 
Wuew the parched earth its fevered mouth 
Opes to the sultry sun in vain, 
How grateful from the humid south 
Comes the blest rain! 
Il. 
The sickly herb, the drooping flower 
Revive upon the arid hill, 
And to the pattering of the rain 
Dances the rill. 


III. 

Fresh cladin green and beauty bright, 
The field exults, the meadow shines; 
Whi creags ta delight 

’Mid forest pines, 
IV. 
Beaming with promise doth the bow 
Build its fair arch above the plain, 
And miety curtains draped below 
Enfold the rain. 
V. 
So comes the Spirit of our God 
Upon his Zion’s thirsty hills ; 
When on the cold heart’s stubborn e04 
His grace distills, 
Vi. 
Then a new life before unknown, 
And verdure bright and blest is given ; 
Then the soul’s fallow ground is sown 
With fruits of Heaven. 
SrockeripsEe, Mase. E. W. BG 
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COMPASSION AND LOVE. 





I HAD a little flower, all ead and pale, 

With drocping head 'twas bended to the gale: 
Gently I nursed it with unwearied hand, 

For me no flower so sweet in any land; 
Others were round it, blooming far more fair, 
But that pale flower had atolen all the care. 


I had a little bird, a gentle thing, 

Silent and sad and wan with folded wing ; 

Its feeble note, so tremulous and wild, 

Was like the wail of some heart-broken child; 
And yet I only cherished it the more, 

All closer to my heart my bird I bore. 


Tis ever thus with all of earthly things, 
Compassion in its hand, love always brings; 
The tear of pity is the smile of love, 

Such tears, such emiles are wept for us above; 
‘Tis ever thus ; those that we love the best, 
Are thoee who give our love no time to rest. 
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Family Reading. 


LETTERS TO THE LITTLE FOLKS, NO. 3. 
Qvuepre, Aug. 1855. 

QUEBEC is a very old town, and everything about 
it looks different from any city or townin the United 
States. You have read of Gibraltar, and now you 
are reading and hearing a great deal about Sevas- 
Toro. These sre the strongest fortresses in the 
world, that is, they are so surrounded with stone 
walls and iron gates that it is almost impossible for the 
largest army to enter them, or do them any harm by 
firing on them. Quebecis sometimes called the Gib- 
raltar of America, and is situated upon a very high 
hill. You cannot enter the town without passing 
through a gate which is locked every night, and 
has soldiers placed by it to give warning in case 
there should be any danger. All this was very ne- 
cessary in the time of wars, butit seems very unne- 
cessary now. 

Canada was first settled by the French, and en- 
tirely in their possession until 1759, when the English 
finally conquered it; but the people are mostly 
French still, and in the country have changed very 
little in their manners and customs from what their 
ancestors were centuries ago in Normandy. The 
French were Catholics and the English were Pro- 
testants, but most of the people are Catholics still, 

You have all read in your little histories or geo- 
graphies about the battles which were fought here, 
and how the great English general, Wolfe, surprised 
the soldiers that guarded the citadel in the night, 
by climbing up the steep hill from the river, where 
they had not supposed it possible for men to climb 
—how he was wounded in the battle and hearing 
some one say ‘‘ They fly,” asked “ Who fly?” and 
on being told it was the French, he said “I die hap- 
py-’ As westand upon the walls and look down, 
we wonder how he ever succeeded in his bold ex- 
Ploit, for we should hardly expect an animal to 
arrive safely that should attempt to ascend so steep 
# hill in the night. Now they have deep ditches 
running all around under the walls filled with gun- 
powder, so that if an army should reach the top 
safely, those within would touch fire to the train of 
powder and all would be instantly blown to atoms. 
Soldiers in red coats and bright epaulets are march- 
ing about, but when we look in upon their sleeping 
room and dining room, we do not think they have a 
very easy time, 

In order to accustom them to hardship and keep 
them prepared for war, they are obliged to sleep on 
iron bedsteads with only a blanket for a pillow and 


a covering, and with many in the same room, and 
here, too, is spread the table for their food. There 
is no table-cloth, and their plates and knives are of 
the simplest kind. Each man isallewed a pound of 
meat a day, and biscuit to eat with it, which he 
must eat standing. Everything is neat as waxwork, 
but very rough and coarse. They have salaries 
while they are able to perform duty, and if wound- 
ed they are released and receive a pension anda 
medal, or some mark of honor. Under every gov- 
ernment, except that of the United States, armies 
are kept always in readiness, who have nothing else 
to do but to learn the art of war,which costs millions 
of dollars every year. 

There are secret roads under ground from one 
part of the fortress to the other, and large maga- 
zines where are stored provisions sufficient for 
many thousands of persons seven years; 580 
that if there should be a war and the gates of the 
town closed there would be little fear of starving. 
But I do not think that anybody will venture to at- 
tack it, and the people are well content to be the 
subjects of Great Britain, and they profess the sin- 
cerest loyalty to their youthful queen, and well 
they may, for she is a very noble woman. 

We went to the Catholic Cathedral in Quebec, 
but the building was not so large as the onein Mon- 
treal, though it was more richly finished and orna- 
mented. Our eyes were dazzled by gold, and the 
walls were covered with paintings more rare and 
beautiful than we had ever seen before. Having 


: once been present at the service it was no longer in- 


teresting from novelty, and we were soon weary of 
what we could not understand, and what seemed to 
us foolish mummery. But we went in on Monday 
and saw what I had never happened to see before. 
A priest came in and put on his white robe while 
persons in different parts of the house were kneel- 
ing before the crucifixes and pictures of the Virgin 
Mary moving their lips in prayer. Soon a woman 
entered a little closet which was built against the 
wall and the priest entered by another door, and 
put his ear to the grated window between him and 
her to listen to the confession of her sins. I had 
often heard of the confessional, but had never seen 
before how the ceremony was performed, In dif- 
ferent parts of the room there are several of these 
closets or boxes so arranged that those without can 
see the persons within, but cannot hear what is 
said. 

The streets of Quebec are very narrow, and the 
sidewalks are of wood and scarcely wide enough for 
| two to walk comfortably, but the country around 

the city is very beautiful. We rode about the 
| grounds where the Governor-General of Canada 
| lives, which is said to resemble a gentleman’s 
| country seat in England more than any other in 
this country. Here are very fine parks and deer 
bounding through them, and winding roads for driv- 
| ing and walking overarched with grand forest-trees ; 
a lawn of several acres around the house, kept as 
| smooth as velvet, and larze meadows rich with heav- 
| ing harvests. If the Governor himself is not walking 
in front of the house, those who ride in for pleasure 
may drive past and leave the grounds by another 
‘entrance. Unfortunately for us his Honor, or what- 
| ever he is called, was taking his morning walk 
just as we wished to go along, and so we were 
| obliged to return as we came. This custom indicates 
| that we are in a country where princes rule, as in 
| our republican land we are not required to pay such 











| deference to men in office or authority, however high 
| they may be. 


Sut I do not mean to say it is not 
very proper. 
The convents in Quebec are much larger and 


| have more interesting ceremonies than those in 


| Montreal, but we were not su fortunate as to ubtain 
admittance. On Sunday morning only are strangers 
| allowed to be present. The one calledthe Ursuline 
| Convent is of dark gray stone, asd must be occupied 
by many hundreds of persons. We rang at the 
door and soon heard a gentle tap at the grated win- 
dow, through which we could see nothing of the 
person who stood there. A pleasant voice asked us 
| what we wanted, but in reply assured us we could 
| not enter, so we turned away. 

There are not so many shops as in Atlantic cities, 
but we find very little difference in prices. Furs 
and some kinds of ornaments that are manufactured 
in the British Provinces cost less, because there is 
no duty to be paid upon them. . 

The Governor also has a house in town, and we 
wandered through his gardens, which are very beau- 
tiful, and we could not help noticing the great 
number of lilac trees and how large and flourishing 
they were. The French are very fond of onions; 
and everywhere we go we see them in fields and 
| gardens, and in the markets, and also a great many 
cabbages and cauliflowers, and the gardens are uni- 
formly neat. The French women too are very nice 
housekeepers. 

In the time of the Revolutionary War the Amer- 
| icans tried to conquer Canada, and Montgomery, an 
American General, attempted to ascend the hill 
| where Wolfe died, to surprise the garrison in the fort, 
| but ere he had climbed half the height he fell, and 
| the soldiers under his command were obliged to flee. 

sut he is always called the brave Montgomery, and 
honored by Americans as Wolfe is by the English, 
though he failed. But I do not write to encourage 
any little boy to become a soldier. The music 
and the fine dresses, the marching and the grand 
parade make a fine appearance, but this is the 
bright side of the picture, while the dark side is too 
terrible to relate. It is better to be missionaries of 
peace and prevent the necessity of war, and men 
may be noble and brave without being soldiers. 
We would not like to see boys or men shrink from 
danger when their country needed their services, 
and we do not wish them to despise honor; but to 
fight should not be among Christian men or Obris- 
tian nations the road to the highest honors. 

We came from Quebec to Montreal on one of the 
most beautiful steamers we ever saw, one beautiful 
moonlight night, and from Montreal were home 
again in a single day, having had the most delight- 
ful excursion we ever made, and hope you will some 
day have the same pleasure. M. M. 
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ALICE LESLIE’S JOURNEY. 





CONTINUED.) 

It was only a few miles that Alice traveled on 
the bank of the Connecticut. She soon crossed 
the river again and pursued her journey through 
valleys bordered by hills and mountains. The 
pebbly Mascomy babbled on its way hurrying to 
join the river, and every now and then made its 
voice heard even through the din of the cars. But 
the Mascomy is a mere brook, and the travelers 
left it in its home among the hills, ever to be remem- 
bered as one of those living streams which charac- 
terize New-England. It was not long however 
before a fine sheet of water was observed on the 
right—a beautiful pond, where the white water- 
lilies love to grow and expand their pure blossoms 
in sight of every passer-by. How lovely they are 
in their quiet repose on the bosom of the water, 
exhaling their sweet perfume on the air! The road 
wound around the border of the pond close on its 
very edge. On the opposite side the hills rose 
gradually. The ground was well cultivated and 
neatly kept. Many yellow-painted houses were 
seen, the abodes of a settlement of Shakers. The 
cars stop for a moment. One of these Shakers 
enters. His blue clothes cut in olden style and his 
broadbrimmed hat tell at once that he belongs to that 
singular sect. Alice had seen several of the Shakers 
when she was at her aunt’s. They came to the 
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village in an open wagon. The dress of the women 
is still more peculiar than that of the men. The 
color is usually blue or drab. The dress is cut 
goring, as was the fashion in the days of our grand- 
mothers, with scarcely a gather at the waist. The 
sleeves fit the arm as closely as do the sleeves of a 
gentleman’s coat. Over the shoulder a small plaided 
blue and white neckerchief is worn. The women 
all wear very plain, stiffly starched caps, and so do 
many of the older children. The aprons of the 
children as well as their dresses reach to their feet, 
and are made with a gore on each side without a 
single gather. The Shakers are an industrious, 
neat people. There are no idlers among them. 
They raise garden seeds and make niee brooms. 
They do not raise the broom-corn on their farm by 
the pond, because they cannot do it profitably, but 
they own land at the West and raise the broom- 
eorn there and bring it to New-England to manu- 
facture it. They have several sewing-machines 
with which they make garments to sell in the cities- 
Their wooden-ware is very nice, and their feather- 
fans were the admiration of my childhood. The 
Shakers do not marry. They have a few children 
among them, who have been given to them by their 
parents. Sometimes a whole family joins them, 
but the father, mother and little ones do not live 
together, and the parents have nothing more to do 
for their children than if they were not theirs. 
“Did thee ever think thee should like to become a 
Shaker?” said one of the women once to Mrs. 
Leslie. She told them “no.” She loved her child- 
dren too well to give up the care of them to others, 
and their love made her too happy to be willing to 
relinquish it. It is a cheerless, unnatural life these 
people lead, unblessed by domestic affeetion and 
the joys of home. ~~ 

It was a wild and rugged country through which 
Alice journeyed, although the rainy summer had 
clothed the fields with verdure. There were rocky 
hills and mountains that seemed almost inaccessi- 
ble. The farms were on hill sides, and through 
many of them tiny brooklets meandered, their course 
marked by the deeper green of the grass. 


It was about four in the afternoon when Alice 
reached the station near Riverbrook. So soon as 
she alighted from the cars she was welcomed by a 
cousin who was there with a carriage to take her 
to the village. It had been arranged by their 
friends that they should go that afternoon to take 
tea at Mapleshade with Mrs. Leslie’s aunt Maria. 
Alice was not quite so well pleased with this as she 
would have been to have gone directly to River- 
brook, for she thought she would feel more at home 
with her aunt Emmeline, having seen her at Ash- 
wood. But aunt Maria is one of the dearest and 
best of aunts,and it was not many hours before 
Alice felt that her home was a delightful place to 
visit. She was quite timid at first and took her 
seat close by her mother on the sofa, and when a 
pretty, low, gothic chair was offered her she ac- 
cepted it, but still she drew it close to her mother’s 
side. Mrs. Leslie had often talked with her 
daughter about this aunt, for she was associated 
with the earliest memories of hcr childhood, and 
every recollection of her was one of love and kind- 
ness. Her mother-aunt she sometimes called her, 
because her own mother’s health being exceedingly 
delicate, this beloved relation performed toward her 
many of the duties which ordinarily devolve on a 
mother. When aunt Maria married she did not 
remove from the village, and her new home was 
considered by her sister’s children as much theirs 
as hers, and when their mother was feeble and ill, 
it was there they spent their days and often their 
nights. Mrs. Leslie well remembered feeling that 
when death had made her child home desolate she 
had a refuge where she should be cared for at aunt 
Maria’s. She remembered too with what bitterness 
of disappointment she learned that she could not 
live with her aunt Maria, but must return to that 
motherless home. It was one of those moments of 
unspoken agony that never are forgotten. 

Alice had been at Maple-shade only a few minutes 
when the rain fell in torrents, and it continued to 
do so for several hours. This made it desirable to 
spend the night there. 

In the morning it was bright and clear and the 
sun shone unclouded. After breakfast Alice and 
her mother were taken in the carriage to River- 
brook. Aunt Emmeline stood in the porch, and 
jumping from the carriage to her side the visitors 
were kindly greeted. They were taken to the south- 
west chamber to remove their bonnets. The south 
window was open. Mary looked out and exclaimed, 
“QO mother, isn’t it beautiful.” ‘‘ Very beautiful,” 
was the reply. Mary was looking upon the Merri- 
mack winding through a fertile valley dotted all 
over with graceful elms, and in the distance, bound- 
ing the valley, rose high wood-covered hills. No 
wonder Alice was delighted, for the scenery was of 





peculiar beauty and has often attracted the atten- | 
tion of the lovers of nature. Itis one of those quiet, 

peaceful) pictures upon which the eye never wearies | 
of gazing, and which impresses the heart anew | 
with the feeling that ‘‘God is Love.” The station- | 
house was not far off, at the foot of the hill, and | 
several times a day the cars passed through that | 
lovely “‘intervale,” as the New-Englanders call the | 
low land bordering on their rivers. They disturbed | 
its serene tranquility, but imparted to it new life | 
and connected it with the busy, bustling world. 
When Mrs. Leslie was a child there was not a rail- 
road in the country, and their introduction was | 
never dreamed of. The stage-coach was the usual 
means of conveyance from one part of the country 
to another. Every morning the coaches passed up 
through the street long before any of the inhabit- 
ants were up, except now and then one who might 
be wishing to go to the North. The blowing of the 
horn was a cheerful sound, as it gave warning of 
the approach of the coach and bade the traveler be 
in readiness, The trunks were all bound on behind, 
sometimes reaching to the very top of the carriage, 
while that was covered with bags and bandboxes | 
of immense size, for in these days ladies wore bon- | 
nets that were bonnets and not mere tasteful head- 
dresses. Their combs too were so large that they | 
could not be worn under a bonnet, but were carried | 
in a box or basket. There was ususlly one seat | 
on the top of the coaches above the drivers for 

those who preferred an outside seat or could not 

obtain an inner one. Generally four horses were | 
used to draw the stage-coaches, though six were 

not unfrequent. It was very pleasant to travel in 

this way, though the progress made was slow} 
compared with what it is by railroad—but then, | 
people were just as well satisfied as they are now, | 
and fifty miles a day was as much of a journey | 
as three liundredis at the present time. Sometimes | 
the coaches were uncomfortably crowded, and some- 
times the passengers were not in amiable mood, 
but there was always something to amuse those 
willing to be amused, and a stage-coach journey 
was pretty sure to be social and not wanting in in- 
cident. Ladies generally took cloaks with them, 
even in warm weather, for in a rain storm they | 
were often necessary, as it was not always possible 
to keep the storm outside. - 

There were no children at River-brook, not one | 
in that great house. Little feet had pattered there, 
and child voices had sung and cried, asked ques- 
tions and told stories, but neither feet nor infant | 
voices were to be heard now. Alice wished more, 
than ever that her cousin Mary was with her. She} 
was introduced to her play-room. There were | 
boxes of blocks and toys just as she had left them, | 
and in the piazza, into which the east window! 
opened, hung a miniature swing where Mary’s doll 
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| jimminy is just as much an oath, as is any other. 


| own nature, their true interests, and their relations 


| Yery far from the virtue required by Jesus Christ. 


had found amusement. From this piazza could be 
seen the village church, the garden and the valley 
of the Merrimack. Here Alice placed a low seat, 
and passed many hours with a book for a compan- 
ion. The hay-makers were busy mowing the luxu- 
rious crop of grass or spreading it out to dry, and 
toward evening it was piled on great wagons and 
stowed away in barns. Alice was delighted with 
seeing a farmer cradle oats. How evenly and nicely 
he laid it in rows to dry before it was bound up in 
sheaves! The sheaves were capped by having 
small sheaves inverted over them, making a kind of 
thatched roof. When Alice saw these standing up 
in order she was reminded of Joseph’s dream, in 
which he saw himself and brethren binding sheaves 
in the field, and lo, his sheaf arose and stood upright, 
and their sheaves stood round about and made 
obeisance to his sheaf. Anna H, 
(TO BE CONTINUED :) 
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A STORY FROM THE PERSIAN. 


Mrs. Jameson, in the preface to her “ Common- 
Place Book,” offers that collection of thoughts as a 
cluster of “ pebbles which an inquirer after Truth 
has gathered by the wayside.” There are many 
who will take them in the same spirit in which they 
are given ; neither disparaging her efforts nor her 
true abilities, because of the unpretending character 
of this work. Every one who is the bearer of a 
truth to us, drops a pearl into our hand; and we 
will surely say, ‘‘ Thank you ;” whether the giver 
hath been “ to the pearl’s dark shrine, and wrestled 
with the sea;” or only brings us the fruit of others’ 
toil. 

Mrs. Jameson has set in this book a little story 
from the Persian, of such simple beauty that it de- 
serves a place in every memory. She read it in 
childhood, and ascribes to its influence the correc- 
tion of a habit she was then forming, of making 
pert speeches and ill-natured sallies at other peo- 
ple’s expense—an unlovely habit—too common 
among American girls also. 

It is called a fable or poem—one of those tradi- 
tions of our Lord preserved in the East. 

“ Jesus,” says the story, “ arrived one evening at 
the gates ofa certain city, and he sent his disciples 
forward to prepare supper, while he himself, intent 
on doing good, walked through the streets into the 
market-place. 

“ And he saw at the corner of the market-place 
some people gathered together, looking at an object 
on the ground; and he drew near to see what it 
might be. It was a dead dog with a halter round 
his neck by which he appeared to have been drag- 
ged through the dirt; and a viler,a more abject, a 
more unclean thing never met the eye of man. 

‘“* And those who stood by looked on with abhor- 
rence. 

“ * Faugh,’ said one stopping his nose, ‘it pollutes 
the air.” How long,’ said another, ‘shall this foul 
beast offend our sight?” ‘Look at his torn hide,’ 
said a third, ‘one could not even cut a shoe out of 
it.’ ‘ And his ears,’ said a fourth, ‘all draggled and 
bleeding.’ ‘No doubt he hath been hanged for 
thieving,’ said a fifth. 

“ And Jesus heard them, and drawing near, he 
looked compassionately down upon the poor dead 
creature, and said, ‘Pearls are not equal to the 
whiteness of his teeth.’ 

‘Then the people turned toward him in amaze- 
ment, and said ‘ Who is this? This must be Jesus 
of Nazareth ; for only he could find something to 
pity and approve even in a dead dog.’ 

“ And being ashamed they turned their heads 
before him, and went each on his way.” 

Mrs. Jameson adds, “I remember to this hour 
the vivid yet softening and pathetic impression pro- 
duced upon my fancy by this Eastern story. It 
seemed to me exquisitely humorous as well as ex- 
quisitely beautiful ; and it thenceforward appeared 
so easy and vulgar to say satirical things, and so 
noble and benign to be merciful, that I was in dan- 
ger of falling into the other extreme of seeking for 
the beautiful and finding excuses for evil even in 
that which is corrupt. 
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SHORT SERMONS FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS 


Many of our little friends have by some means 
given themselves a very foolish habit of making use 
of many words and p&rases, which are of no use to 
any one, and do not at all relieve the mind of the 
speaker. This practice is not only very foolish and 
silly, but itis decidedly wrong. Let me illustrate 
this by a case in point. Hero is little Harry Hills, 
a smart little boy of some six or seven summers, loved 
by all who know him. His motheris our neighbor, 
and a low picket fence divides our gardens, A few 
days ago, while I was busy weeding a plot near the 
fence, I heard some one exclaim impatiently, 

“By jimminy, that’s too mean.” 

Tlooked up and saw Harry, who colored up tothe 
roots of bis hair, as I asked, 

‘* What's too mean ?”’ 

“Why, you see, I was raking bere in the garden, 
and my rake caught in a root, and three of the teeth 
came out.” 

“Yes, Harry, I sec, but suppose aW the teeth 
had come out, or even the rake broke so that it would 
be impossible to mend it, is that any reason that you 
should sear about it *” 

“ But I didn’t swear, I only said——” 

“Yes, Harry, I am sorry to say you did. By| 


By anything, no matter how small, is swearing, 
and the fact is you take an oath. Do you under- 
stand?” 

Harry did, and the bright tears rolled down his 
cheeks as I talked to him of ‘little oaths,” and 
showed him how the step was small from these to 
the time when he would without thinking take the 
name of bis Creator in vain. 





Since that time, I have never heard Harry use | 
any words not necessary to show his meaning, | 
Children, think of this, and remember to “ swear | 
not at all.” 

Creveranp, O., Avgust 3d, 1855. 


Lovurst. 
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Selections. | 


OHRIST’S MORALITY UNATTAINED BY HIS | 
FOLLOWERS 

Tue morality which Christ taught is the most | 
pure and comprehensive. It was taught to a world 
lying in ignorance and wickedness; and it coin- 
cides with the last results of the most enlighfened 
philosophy. It was taught eighteen hundred years 
ago; yet so extensive are its requirements, that 
they are still but imperfectly comprehended by 
many of Ohrist’s disciples. I do not say that they 
are imperfectly obeyed—this would be universally 
true— but that there are many by whom they are 
but partially understood. This is not because they 
are expressed obscurely, or because they breathe 
any spiritof fanaticism or require any course of 
conduct opposed to nature and reason. It is be- 
cause there are many who do not understand their 


to their fellow- creatures. 

We render to every man his due; we violate no | 
man’s rights ; there is no one can complain that we 
have injured him; we have broken no one of the 
commandments, All this is very well; and we 
fancy, perhaps, that we have fulfilled our obligations. 
Bu: if this be the whole of our goodnese, we are yet 


We do no evil ;—we are required to exert ourselves 
habitually todo good. There is a demand upon 
us for the most disinterested and the most active 
benevolence. He who would be a disciple of Christ 
must acquire the virtue of Ohristian charity. He 
must blend and lose his individual interests in those 





of the bis family, his friends, his country and man- 
kind. Kis the business of a Christian to render 
services to his fellow men. ‘Let him who would 
be great among you minister to you, and let him 
who would be chief among you be your servant.” 
What ministry and what services are required ap- 
pears from the example proposed for imitation in 
the words which follow: ‘Even as the Son of Man 
came not be served, but to serve, and to give his 
lifea ransom for many.” ‘Do good and lend, 
hoping for nothing in return.” ‘Do to others what- 
ever you would that they should doto you.’ “TI 
was hungary and you gave me food; thirsty and 
you gave me drink; a stranger and you received 
me into your houses; naked and you clothed me; 
sick and you took care of me; in prison and you 
came to me. . a ‘ In doing so to one 
of the humblest of these my brothers, you did so 
to me.” 

But what are the limits of this charity, as it was 
inculcated by Jesus Ohrist? It has none. It must 
form itself upon the model of the infinite goodness 
of the common Father. It must triumph over in- 
veterate prejudices and bitter hostility;—the Sa- 
maritan is the neighbor of the Jew. It must forget 
insult and persecution and cruelty ; and when the 
occasion of rendering good for evil has come, it must 
regard an enewy merely asan erring and unhappy 
fellow-creature, for whose benefit and improvement it 
is our duty to labor. ‘‘ You have heard that it was 
said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine 
enemy. But I say to you, love yofir enemies, bless 
them who curse you, do good tothose who hate you, 
and pray for those who harass and persecute you; 
that you may be children of your Father in heaven; 
for he causes his sun’to rise on the bad and on the 
good, and sends rainon the righteous and on the un- 
righteous.” The production of happiness is the only 
ultimate end of the operations of God; and if we 
would secure his favor, and attain the perfection of 
our nature, we must be fellow-workers with God. 

One can scarcely avoid feeling some reluctance to 
state the extentof these requirements, when he 
looks around, and sees how imperfectly they have 
been obeyed; how imperfectly they are obeyed ; 
how many seem scarcely to have a notion of their 
existence, and how many there are who look with 
a sort of compassionate or contemptuous superiori- 
ty upon all conduct which cannot be resolved into 
prudent selfishnes:,—satisfied with their own saga- 
city, proud of their success, and regarding ‘‘the wis- 
dom which is from above” only as the notiun of 
men weak, enthusiastic, and ignorant of the world. 
— Norton 
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JOHN HANDSON’S NIGHT WORK. 


Joun Hanpson was a bluff boy of fifteen. He was 
a smart, active, fearless fellow; the boys thought a 
good deal of him, and he thought a good deal of 
him, and he thought a good deal of himself. On one 
occasion his father had business which called him to 
a distant city, and left John to “take care” of the 
family. John felt very proud of his trust, and did 
well for several days, acting under the counsel and 
advice of his mother, just as he ought to have done, 
By-and-by he grew impatient, and did many things 
quite independent ef her. The younger children did 
not like his sayings and doings at all; ‘“‘ He orders 
us round,” they said, ‘‘asif he were king,” At last 
he took the entire management of things, and one 
day acted not only against his mother’s wishes, but 
talked very ill-temperedly to her. Going to bed 
that night, he could notsleep. His conduct towards 
his mother troubled him, and he tossed from one 
side of the bed to the other, trying to get an easy 
place. He blamed the bed and Bridget who made 
it, and then he thought he was sick, and worried 
along for some time; in fact, John suspected what 
the matter really was, only he was too proud to own 
it. He knew it was his treatment of his mother 
that trouvled him, and for a long time he tried to 
sleep it off, or think of something else, or excuse 
himself in one way or another. Happily John did 
not succeed. Conscience would do its work, and 
John listened to all that it said; and the conse- 
quence was, that pretty near midnight, for it was as 
late as that, the boy got up, stole to his mother’s 
chamber, and with tears in his eyes, and penitence 
in his heart, begged her to forgive him. ‘And ob,” 
he says, now that he is a man, “it was the sweetest 
moment of my life, when I was forgiven.” 

That hour was the tnrning-point in that boy’s life. 
If he that night had hardened himself, the next day 
he weuld probably have behaved worse than before, 
and so on and on until the bad boy became a bad 
man. But John yielded to the voice of conscience 
and he made thorough work of it. He confessed 
his fault, and asked to be forgiven, and experienced 
the sweets, they are real sweets, of forgiveness. 
The next day John’s management was improved. 
He was more kind and considerate towards his 
brothers and sisters, and respectful towards his 
mother; and he was prepared by it afterwards to 
taste the sweets of God’s forgiveness and favor. 
And his word to every boy now is, “If you have 
wronged your mother, be sure to own your faulf, 
and ask to be forgiven. Zurden not your heart, 
boys.” 
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EXCITEMENL NOT STRENGTH. 


Ovr national characteristic is to go yuich rather 
than to go straight; to produce an effect rather 
than to submit to a principle. We see this even in 
religion. Stimulants are resorted to to produce an 
emotion either in ourselves or in others, forgetting 
that to feel strongly is not always to think rightly. 
Desertion of an evangelical family cburch for one 
which if equally orthodox, is at least more popular; 
—substitution of charity in strangers to charity in- 
doors ;—honoring this or that object of momentous 


regard instead of honoring parents ;—bearing a self: | 


imposed cross of public devotion instead of that of 
home huwiliation which Providence imposes ;—wiil 


indicate a temper which is incapable of affording to | 
To flutter is not to | 
iy. The bird that rises the highest eoarsin its remote | 


devotion a permanent support. 


path almost with unruffled pinions. We forget how 
much calm straightforwardness is essential to the 
perfection of the Christian character, and how utter- 
ly inconsistent with it is what we call excitement. 
The fact is, strong feelings, however valuable they 


inay be in developing the plot of a romance, must be | 
placed under severe control if they desire to work | 


sinoothly in the domestic machinery. Love to others 
can hardly have fair play when there is a perpetual 
bubbling up within one’s self. The delicate offices 


of home affection—counselling, comforting, encour- | 


aging, restraining—can no more be performed un- 
der passionate feelings, than a surgical operation 
can be performed by astecam engine. How necessary 
is meskness, and yet how hard to learn! But when 
we see how slighted it is by the world—how unsen- 
timental it is—and yet how essential to all home 
peace and social comfort—we can at last understand 
why our Lord made it, with its cognate virtues of 
poverty of spirit and humiliation.—Lpiscopal Pe 
corder. 


Tue Passover in Sraiy —The following article is 
from Archives Israelite, a Jewish periodical: 

We learn from history that, after the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain, a great number remained, who, 
by a nominal adoption of Christianity, obtained per- 
mission to retain their rights. The ancient Spanish 
families, however, cherished againet these new Catho- 
lies the strongest prejudices, opposing any alliance 
with them, consequently they were obliged (and per- 
haps not unwillingly,) to Marry among themselves. 

We should never be surprised, even in the present 
day, to see a forced conversion produce a false con- 
fession; besides this, it was very natural that many 
of these families, bound by new ties, should confide 
to each other their unshaken constancy to the faith of 
the one only God, the God of Israel. We may trace 
to this source the accounts «e frequently read of the 
secret existence of Jews in figain, tos ot the Moors: 
see Burrow,] living from father to son, from genera 
tion to generation, under a perpetual dieguise ; often 
assuming the appearance and daties of the Catholic 
priest in order so much the better to arbitrate for 
themselves, and to become oftea the defenders of their 
co-religionists against the Catholic Church. The com- 
piler of this narrative has always received such ac- 
counts with a certain degree of distrust and doubt, 
until his attention was drawn to the subject of the 
following details. These are the circamstances under 
which the narrator, who has been an interested wit- 
ness of the facts which he relates, introduces them, 
almost without alteration, to the eyes of the reader. 
The hero of the tale was born at Nerthirgen in Bava- 
ria, his name is David Gugenheim, and he is at the 
present time Shamas of the congregation Ohabei 
Shalom at Boston. We will leave him to speak for him- 
self: 

“ At seventeen years I became a soldier of the French 
army—at nineteen | was raised to the rank of sergeant. 
There were in the regiment to which I belonged, 


several other Israglites, amooy whom, in my own divi- ; 


sion, was M. (‘astain Vitali, and one in particular who 
acted in the capacity of his servant, 


[Ocr. 4, 


1855. 





1810, our regiment being at Madrid, the captain one 
day called me to him, aud said, * David do you “he = 
that to-day is Href Pessach ?' ‘No; replied | hes 
even if I knew it, it is impossible to celebrate ¢h; 
feast in bigoted Spain, ‘Not altogether j nponsible’ 
said he; ‘ for already [ have asked, and have reesived 
from my wife, who is at Paris, the Matzoth, and m 
intention in coming to you was, that having the Mai. 
aoth, we might be able, in this center of the persecr. 
tion of the Jews, to celebrate the anniversary of the 
deliverance of the Israelites in ancient times. You 
and I, and my servant will form the Mzummen* But 
now,’ said he, ‘let us goto the market and provide 
ourselves with the necessary meats for the observance 
of the prescribed laws for the approach of this feast,’ 
While we were making these purchares, an old man 
clad in a costume of a Spanish priest, approached the 
same stall, and gently raising a stick of horse radish 
began to examine it, as we should do, to see if it was 
proper. We saw also, with astonishment, that he 
made exactly the same purchases that we had done, but 
knew not to what to impute this singular coincidence. 
However, having quited the stall, we could not help 
turning to look at him, and saw him followiag alone 
by a bye-patt into thesame street. He was at some little 
distance from us, but his walk was more hurried than 
ours. When he came near to ur, we stopped to allow 
him to pass; but he, as well as ourselves, had noticed 
our purchases, and addressing himself t Captair 
Vitali, he said briefly, Jehuds, Baruch ha shem! (G d 
be praised thou art a Jew!); to this he replied in the 
affirmative. As a French soldier, the captain had 
nothing to fear from the Inquisition or any of its myr- 
midons, still it was surprising to be thus accosted by a 
Catholic priest. On receiving the answer of the cay 
tain, he saluted ua, crossing his arms upon his breast, 
and saying, ‘Shalam alechem,’ (peace be with you,) and 
he received the answer known to ail the Israelites 
who, like the freemasona, hive a watchword whic} 
fraternizes them all the world ever. He then wished 
to know whether myself and other companions wer 
also sons of Israel, and receiving a reply in the affr 
mative he said, ‘Come, ther, and I will show you my 
house, for 1 see that 1 can place confidenve in you 
since you are Benai Yesraclim’ (Israelites) We then 
followed him to his house, the appearance of which 
was princely. On entering, we were shown into a 
spacious drawing room, whose walls were not furnished 
in a way that cuuld denote the residence of an Jarae! 
ite. Among other things, they had alarye orucifix of 
gold, or gilt, a number of paintings of the same char 
acter as those which are found in Roman Cath 
churches, and in the houses of the clergy; but our 
guide only gave us time to breathe. ‘Now follow me 
said he, ‘aud I will ehow you my house.’ He then deg 
cended with us into the underground apartments. 
There we found several rooms comfortably furnished, 
in one cf which the table was already set, and partly 
prepared for the ceremony of the feast. ‘Sir Captain, 
said he, ‘in your character of an Israelite, you must 
come this evening, and bring these Iraelites with you, 
that we may unite inthe celebration of the great de- 
liverance of Israel from bondage; and even in this 
benighted country we can rejoice, since we know that 
God remembered Israel in the day of ber distress, and 
that He will remember us, and help us to go forth 
from this country of our oppressors. He told us at 
what hour the ceremony would commence, and we 
were exactto the appointment. There we were in- 
troduced to the other members of his family, and to 
ten or twelve strangere, of whom several appeared 
like our host, ecclesiastics, but who were, like him 
also Jews, come to celebrate the Pessach 

There is no doubt that the high position which 
host enjoyed in the Roman Catholic hierarchy, made 
him consider himself the more sheltered from the 
watchful eye of the church. After the usual ceremony 
of this evening, we gathered around the table, rejoicing 
in the celebration of this feast, and the same ceremony 
was repeated the second evening, the same persone 
being present. After the Passover, while our regiment 
was at Madrid, Captain Vitali, as well as myeelf, fre- 
quently visited at the house of the laraelite, disguise 
as Roman Catholics, end were always received with 
the greatest cordiality.” 

Here the narrative terminates; but how many proofs 
have we not, of which this is one, of the secret existence 
of Israelites in Spain, even up to a comparatively re- 
cent date! 


*Tbree persons ¢ 
repast. 

Law or Ling.—In a late case against the / 
shire Chronicle, when the Judge, Mr. Jastice Coleridge 
laid down the law as fullows: 

In discussing the public conduct of a publ.c man 
journalist might certainly use the most unceremonious 
freedom, and juries should not be nice in criticising the 
language in which the censure might be conveyed, if 
they could see that the motive and spirit of the whol 
were public and honest. Oa the other hand no news- 
paper was justified in commenting upon the private life 
even of a public man; ut the present appeared to 








In the year | 





be an intermediate case. The plaintiff filled a public 
situation, but it could hardly be said that the para 
graph was merely a comment upon his conduct ag a! 
derman, neither did it relate to a strictly private matter 
The most objectionable paragraph appeared to him to 
be that which imputed to the plaintiff **coutused notion 
on the important matters of meum and tuum,” but the 
jury must look at the whole, and say wh-ther in their 
opinion it exceed the bo 
the conduct of a person 
the plairtiff filled. 

The jury found a verdict for the defendant,—a re 
sult which appears to have given satisfaction to the 


| audience, since it was “ fullowed by some applause 
| 


1ada of fair comment upor 
niling the position which 


Governor or Sresra Leone,—The mail steamer ior 
West Africa, which sailed from Plymouth on Satu 
day, took out Colonel Hill, the newly-appointed Gov 
ernor of Sierra Leone, and forty-eight selt-manumitt 
slaves, viz, fifieen men, thirteen women, and twenty 
children, from Cuba, returning to Lag: 
their nativity. 





e, the pl 


Tne Boy wirn tHe Reat Taw —This personage is 
no longer a verity, having been, we are assured or 
excellent authority, by a surgical operation, safely 
deprived of the appendage with which Dame Nature, 
in one of her unaccountable freaks, had choser 
distinguish him.—Stockton Mercury 
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RENCH DICTIONARY FuR THE MILLION.— 
k The subscribers have just pubdlirhed a new and improved 
edition of the well-known suc popular 

MEADOWs’ FRENCH PRONOUNUING DICTIONARY. 

The work bha* been care‘uily revised, compared with, and oor 
rected according to the c-lebrated work of NOEL & CHAP3SA 
a competent washer uf this cily. 

itis printed from anew set of Electrotype P’ates, a lare 
and better letter than the o'd edivuoa, and isia every respect a 
supernur book, with no advauce in the price it contains 7 $ 
pages, and is undoubiedly the BEAT DICTIONARY FOR TY 
512 AND PBIVE IN THE MAKKET 

Retail price ONE DOLLAR, for which @ copy wil be e 
1, fr expense to avy pert of the country, 

RUE LOUK WOUOU & BON, 
American and Foreign Boosters and Sch¢ Sout De por tory 
No. 411 Broadway. 3:6 Bot 


THE AIMWELL STORIES. 
A NEW VOLUME JU8T PUBLISHEI 
vy L LA; Or, Tvantxo overs A New Lear 
Wattea AIMwait, Autuor of inton,” ** Oscar én 


Own Guide.” With numerous Ilos'racions l6mo, cloth, 75 et 
This is the 


third of a series of books for you'n by the 
author. They are designed to portray some of the leading 
phases of youthfal character, yiiat out their tend 
to future good and evil. They depict the quiet, Ratural soenet 
and incidents of every-day lif*,ia city and country, minglin 
importact m ral lesaon ising, curious, and sefal te 


formation. Each volame is ia itself, Duta 
the feries 
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UNIFORM WITH TUE ABOVE, 

OLINTON; Or, Boy-Lirs in Tas Quuntay, ‘With fourteer 
} illustrations, 

* We like * Clinton’ fur its na’urslowss. Itisa marr e about 
real life, pleasantly described in just the way fo attract young 
readers, reeembiing, and quite eqaai to the * Rollo Stories,’ ”— 
Christian Register. 

* Well, the o0gs have read it, and they pronoance [t first-rate 
We confirm their jadgment. it enters into the heart of the boy 
comprehends his thoughts, bis wishes, aud bis temptations, mio 
gies in bis sports, stimulates bim in nis studies, anu implerte 
right princtples and nob'e views’"—The Independent, N.¥ 

OSOAR; Or. THz Box wiio Hap uis ows Way. Wis 
teen illustrations. 

* The anthor of ‘Clinton’ has here produce 
equal merit,”—N.Y. Independent 

“80 graphic and natural are the incidents oft 
must have been compiled from a real boy experir 
Home Journal. 

6 A series carried ont in this stvle will havea ® 
popularity.”—Watcbman ini Reflector 


The fourth ofthe series wlll be entitled, 

WHISTLER: Or, Vacation ABROAD ; 

GUULY & LINCOLN, 
856 tfc 59 Was: ington street, Buetor. 
O KK; Or Puexty to Do anp How To Do i 

By Maroarkt Makia Brewster, 2 vols., 1Smo, 37 

cents each, or in ] vclume, 16H0, ciota, 75 centa; cloth, gilt, ©} 

CONTENTS—FIRST SERIES 

I. Introductory. U. Warfare Work. IIL Every-day Work. 
IV. Bocial Work. V. Home Work. VI. Single Women’s Work. 
Vil. Waitiog Wo & VIL. Prepsratory Work, IX. Desultory 
Work. X. Praising Work. Xt. Special Work, XIL Prayivs 
Work. X1IL Homely "nts about Work. XIV. Record of Work 
XV. Future Work. XVL Ceneclasion. 

CONTENTS—tECOND SERIES. as 

I, Listle Children’s Work il. Yoong Ladies’ Work : fal 
Work of Teachers and Taught. LV. Household Work Vv. W ork 
of Employers and Employed. VI. Oountry Work. VII. Bat 
bath Work. VIUL Thoaght Work. IX. Proving Work. 

* Full of vigorous and wholesome thoaghis, expressed wit » 
vivacity which fixes the avlention and imprestes the beart. ts 
genera! circulation cannot fail to awaken many among the youne 
and the old to feel the responsibilitirs of life, aad arouse to erp 
est efforts to fulfit them.—Carist 1 Ovserver weep 

“ Since the puplicsion of Abvo't’s ‘* Way to do Good, tom 
bas been published no manual for Cnriatian laborers 8) fucg* 
ive and valuable as this.” —Indspeudrnt, , 

“ 4 book of rare exceilence, if tried by its idaptedness t A 
gocd. There is hardly adepartment of duty or acta Se —s 
to any age, rex, or cliss, Which is nut brought out to v nae! ber M 
distinctness of light, and enforced with all tne appl oa 4 . 
earnest and intelligent Christian Inve knows h del t “e a4 caine. 
The style is admiraoly and even elegentiy dda stic ane Mieke 
| 80 that the reader is reamoes t close the youu ® . 

* fes "—Ch, Mirror . 
|" penamneley 7 ANION D. ¥. RANDOLPH, 
683 Brosd way, upper coraer vb ry A pecker 
j For 75 ceats or $1, remitted ia “ieee stamps oF ¢ 856 3° 
a copy will be gen’ by ma or 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ FESTIVAL. 


We are compelled to set aside several notices of 
books intended for this week, in order that we may 
do justice to the publishers themselves and their 
complimentary festival to authors. On the evening 
of the 27th of September the Crystal Palace present- 
ed an appearance of unwonted brilliancy and beau 
ty. The north nave of the Palace was closed in 
with hangings of colored cloth, thus forming a pa- 
vilion of several hundred square feet secluded from 
the barren area of the building, yet crowned with its 
ever-beauteous dome. In this space were set six long 
tables, with a latitudinal table raised on a platform 
for the president, officers, and speakers, giving ac- 
commodation in all to more than six hundred per- 
sons. Numerous spectators were assembled in the 
galleries, and a band of music was stationed in the 
gallery opposite the president, to enliven the festivi- 
ties with its strains. The tables were elegantly and 
bountifully spread with cold ornamented dishes, 
pastry, confectionery and every variety of fruits. 
The arrangement of the feast was altogether unique. 
It did much credit to the taste of the Committee 
and of Messrs. Coleman and Stetson who superin- 
tended it. The display of fruits and flowers was 
as rich and beautiful as if the occasion had been an 
horticultural exhibition. There was an abundanco 
of every thing, and the guests were remarkably well 
served. We have never known a public entertain- 
ment so well conducted in point of service and of 
good order. One great secret of this was the ab- 
sence of wine. Most honorable is it to the Pub- 
lishers’ Association that they have set an example 
of departing from that vicious custom which turns 
our public entertainments into drinking routs. The 
pleasures of the evening were pure and refined. 

We have no space for a list of the guests who 
were present; but that our readers abroad may 
know something of the social quality of the festival, 
we will transcribe from the Zimes the group that 

surrounded the President’s table. 

The President’s table was honored by the presence 
of many familiar faces. Washington Irving was 
there—fresh and genial, and the object of universal 
remark. Dr. Valentine Mott sat on the left of Mr. 
Appleton, and near him Rev. Gardiner Spring, Pro- 
fessor Webster, Principal of the Free Academy; 
President Woolsey, of Yale College; Hon. Charles 
King, Prefident of Columbia College ; Judge Duer, 
Henry C. Carey, Rev. Dr. Robinson and his lady, 
(“ Talvi,”) Professor Denison Olmsted, Judge Jay- 
Towards the eastern end of the table were Mayor 
Wood and Hon. J. V. C. Smith, Mayor of Boston ; 
Rey. Dr. Tyng, Rev. H. Ward Beecher, Rev, E. H. 
Chapin, Rev. Dr. Osgood, Wm. C. Bryant, Washing- 
ton Irving, and Prof. S. F. B. Morse. Among the 
persons at table we noticed, in the list of ladies, 
Miss Leslie, Miss Mackintosh, Mrs. Kirkland, Mrs. 
Botta, (late Miss Anne C. Lynch,) “‘ Minnie Myrtle,” 
Alice Cary, and the Misses Warner. 

There were many others of equal celebrity whom 
have not space to enumerate. 

After the entertainment had been discussed by 
the guests, Mr. Wm. H. Appleton, President of the 
Booksellers’ Association, welcomed the company in 
aneat address, Mr. G. P. Putnam followed with 
& very interesting statistical narrative, from which 
we purpose to draw hereafter. Speeches were 
made by W. C. Bryant, Rev. Mr. Milburn the blind 
preacher, Rev. Dr. Osgood, Judge Duer, Pres. Allen 
of Girard Coilege, Rev. E. H. Chapin, Mayor Smith, 
of Boston, and Rev. H. W. Beecher. Mr. Chapin’s 
Speech was one of extraordinary eloquence and 
power. A humorous poem by J. T. Fields, Esq, of 
Boston, enlivened an interval between the speches. 
The occasion will be remembered with grateful in- 
terest by all who were privileged to participate in 


, the power of coercing obedience to law may some- 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


Tue following note from a foreigner, shows how 


easily a stranger may be perplexed by phenomena 
that are perfectly intelligible to native citizens. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—Is it considered a Christian 
doctrine here that nothing can justify an appeal to 
arms? To one accustomed to European manage- 
ment, it really is a matter of surprise, that so little 
is said of armed interposition by government or the 
people, in the late outrages in Kansas. 

In your last weck’s paper you say, “The true 
sovereigns of Kansas are the people of the United 
States,” and you call upon them to assert their 
sovereignty. But how is thistobedone? Judging 
from what I have seen during the short time I have 
been in this country, if the people should go far 
enough to abolish slavery in that territory by enact- 
ment of Congress, it would be the utmost that 
could be ventured upon, and any violations of, or 
high-handed outrages against that enactment, would 
be passed over. It may be that I have not under- 
stood the genius of republicanism, and I would ask 
therefore, how are the people of the North and of | 
the Bible, to make themselves felt. 

Truly, sirs, it may be a simple matter to you, but 
I am now more perplexed to understand American- 
ism than I was five years ago. But to return: I 
would ask you, is it not as I have stated that men 
of the North are content to think, and vote, and 
leave action to their Southern brethren? Itisa 
matter of fact to any one who will go over the 
Southern and Northern States that the Bible and 
its teachings are of most force in the latter. And 
it is in view of this, and the armed intervention of 
Government in the Boston Burns case, and the non- 
intervention of that power in Kansas, that I would 
ask, do Christian men at the North believe in the 
Utopian ideas of “ peace-men”? My education and 
profession may have warped my mind, but I cannot 
enter into the feelings of Dr. Merl¢ when he would 
preach passive sufferance from the text “‘my king- 
dom is not of this world,” for this spirit of reliance 
upon God without using the faculties he has given 
differs but little from mere fatalism in result. 

Asulato, e Dio Uasutero. Help yourself, and 
God will help you, is a part of my belief, and as 
I also think the day of miracles has gone by, I will 
not wait to have one wrought for my especial bene- 
fit, though the action of many Christians in regard 
to one great national sin sometimes makes me wish 
for one. Yours, gentlemen, 

A STRANGER. 


The Christian citizens of this country, almost 
without exception, believe that the magistrate (re- 
presenting as he does among us the sovereignty 
which God has given to a free people) ought not to 
“bear the sword in vain.” They have learned, 
however, by shameful and painful experience, that 


times be misemployed, and may at other times be- 

come less than an empty show, through the indiscre- 

tion, the cowardice, or the treachery of those to 

whom it has been intrusted by the confiding and 

defrauded people. 

After the invasion of Kansas by Atchison’s ban- 

ditti, and the violence thus put upon the authority 

of the American people, Governor Reeder should 

have proclaimed the election null and void in every 

district in which there had an interference 

with the freedom of election. He should have 

applied to the President for a military force to pro- | 
tect the inhabitants of Kansas in the exercise of 
the municipal right which had been given them by 

an act of Congress. It would then have been the 

duty of the President to carry the law into execu- 

tion at whatever hazard. Whether he would have 

done his duty in that case may be inferred from 

what he has done. 

That the treason of Douglas, Toucey, and their 

accomplices, in attempting to abdicate the sovereignty 

of the American people over the territories of the 

people, will result in civil war upon the soil of 
Kansas, seems now inevitable. Men of sense fore- 

saw and predicted that result from the beginning, 

while the treason was not yet consummated. The 

freemen who have been lured into that territory by 

the promise that they, without any intervention 

from without, should determine the character of its 

institutions, have an indubitable right to throw off 


bee. 





it. 
weesiiiaiinascapilp ‘ 

Tue Tract Sociery.—Messrs. Oliver H. Lee and | 
Richard M. Jessup, have been elected directors of 
the American Tract Society, to fill vacancies. 
These gentlemen are well known in the churches 
of New-York as intelligent and devoted Christians, 
in every way worthy of the public confidence. We 
know nothing of their views on the great ques- 
tion that now claims the attention of American 
Christians—the application of Christianity to 
slavery—but as they are not committed by the 
policy of the administration of the Tract Society 
upon that question, they may greatly further the 
cause of truth and love, by fitly representing to the 
Board the urgent wishes of a great body of their 
constituency that they would either vindicate or 
amend that policy. The position is one of useful- 
ness and honor, but also one of great responsibility. 
We trust the gentlemen and the Board will have 
wisdom given them from above. 

The Report of the General Association of New- 
York on the relation of the benevolent Societies to 
Slavery, has been published in pamphlet form, and 
may be had at three cents a copy, of Rey. J. H. 
Dill, of Spencerport. 


EveninG Meetincs —In accordance with the un- 
derstanding had last summer, several churches in 
this city have already changed the weekly lecture 
from Thursday to Friday. This enables us the 
better to codperate with the churches of Brooklyn, 
and to exchange social courtesies with that city. 
We trust the change will become universal, and 
that the Brooklyn churches will change from Wed- 
nesday to Tuesday, that the meetings may syn- 
chronize in the two cities. 

Nas ae 

Deatu or Kva-nrti-Na.—We announce with deep 
regret the death of Mrs. Mills, of the Marquesas Islands, 
which took place immediately on her arrival at San 
Francisco, on her way to the land of her nativity. 
Her death was the result of exposure and hardships 


the yoke which armed invaders have attempted to 
impose upon it; and they are preparing to do it. 
—_——_e 9 —____—_ 
THE INDEPENDENT; 
MR. DAVID HALE. 


OF PLANS OF 


ORIGIN 


As The Independent has become an institution, so far 
as that term can be applied to any periodical in this 
country, the train of providences that led to its estab- 
lishment may hereafter be of interest as an item of the 
religious history of the times. This is given by the pastor 
of the Broadway Tabernacle Church in the Appendix to 
his decennial anniversary sermon. We introduce the 
matter here, and at the present time, because an allu- 
sion in that Appendix to the interest of the late David 
Hale for the establishment of a religious journal in 
New-York, is supposed by his eon, Mr. Richard Hale, 
to be liable to misconstruction. The following cor- 
respondence will set the matter rightly before the 
public. It is based upon this paragraph in the Ap- 
pendix: 


‘My next effort was to induce Rev. Leonard Bacon, 
D.D., of New-Haven to remove to New-York, and take 
charge of such a journal. Mr. David Hale entered 
into this plan with an earnestness that made me con 
fident of its success. In a letter to me, bearing date 
April 26, 1848, Mr. Hale offered to subscribe one thou- 
sand dollars toward a capital of ten thousand to start 
the paper, and also to become its business editor 
either personally, or through Mr. Riehard Hale ;— 
‘the editing of the paper to be entirely under the con- 
trol of Dr. Bacon. If R. writes or I write, we should 
expect him to do just as he pleased about printing. 
Any idea of controlling him in any way would be in- 
judicious.’ ” 


Nzw-York, October 1, 1855. 
Rey. Joseru P. Toomrson : 

Deak Sin:—In the Appendix to the recent edition 
of the Manual of the Broadway Tabernacle Church 
you give a brief account of your efforts towards the 
‘establishment of a Congregational journal in New- 
York,” of which The Independent has been the suc- 
cessfuF result. That part of it which relates to the 
interest taken in the matter by my father, the late 
David Hale, though strictly correct so far as it goes, 
is yet Jiable to convey a wrong impression of his 
views and plans. This is particularly the case with 
the reference made to a letter from him to you; and 





on the Isthmus of Panama, consequent upon the un- 
favorable weather, the crowd of passengers, and the 
insufficiency of the arrangemnts for the comfort and 
safety of the people. The rest of the mission com- 
pany were about embarking for the Marquesas, carry- 
ing with them the body of Mrs. Mills. We shall pub- 
lish next week the interesting letter of Rev. Mr. Sey- 
mour, giving the paticulars of this bereavement. 
rete ire 

American Missionary Association.—The annual 
meeting was held at Chicago, Sept. 26; F. D, Parish, 
Eaq., of Ohio, Vice-President, in the chair. The re- 
port of the Treasurer, Lewis Tappan, was presented, 
with the certificate of the Auditors. The receipts of 
the fiscal year ending Aug. 31 were $52,826,380. Ex- 


pended on the Mendi, Jamaica, Ojibue, Hawaiian, | 


Canada, Siam, California, Copt, Marquesan, and Home 
Missions, including the expenses of the Society, &e., 
$58,300, 83. 

The Secretaries, Revs. Geo, Whip ple and & S. Joce 
lyn, read the annual report of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The annual sermon was preached in the evening by 
the Rev. James A. Thome, of Cleveland. The sub- 
ject, “ Christian Missions illustrated by the proceed- 
ings of Paul at Athens.” 

Ex +o 
Sept Sth, in telrenel nate Hele er Getardey, 

P pred Emily, for West Africa, to join 
the Mendi Mision, connected with the American Mis- 
sionary Association, Dr. David J, Lee, Mrs. Martha C 
Lee, and Miss Sarah G. McIntosh. Dr, Lee is g active 
of Pa., and Mrs. Lee, of Norfolk, Va. They have re- 
sided in Indiana. Miss MoIntosh is a native of Maine, 
has resided in Illinois, and was educated in t'e Female 
Department of Knox College. Mrs. Lee, as well as 


her husband, has a diploma of M.D., being a regular! 
educated physician. , ee 


as your friendly courtesy has allowed me to see the 
original, I have already shown that, taken as a whole, 
it is consistent with the following statement, which 
involves some facts heretofore unknown to you, and 
essential to the understanding of the whole case. 

As long ago as 1838 Mr. David Hale desired to es- 
tablish a new religious paper. There were reasons, 
(honorable to all concerned, but of no public import- 
ance,) which forbade connecting it with the Journal 
of Commerce, and made it necessary that some other 
than himself should be the responsible editor. The 
right man did not then appear, and the affairs of the 
Tabernacle and the rapid multiplication of Congrega- 
| tional churches absorbed for several years his spare 
| time and funds; but the newspaper was atill a favor- 








| ite project, a frequent topic in his conversations with | 
| me, and constantly drawing nearer to its execution. | 
The year in which he had expected to realize the long- | 
| cherished plan was that in which he died. 
His sickness expedited the action of others whose | 
| plans were diverse from his, though not inimical. In 
fact, he etood as much alone in his idea of a religious 
paper as at first he did in his idea of a church. But 
thoge who differed from him at this time were his as- 
sociates and friends, whose ultimate objects were the 
same as his, and between whom and himself there 
was confidence and good understanding. His lan- 
guage to certain others who expected to furnish capital 
for a new paper was as follows: “ Before long, if God 
gives me the ability, I will undertake the enterprise 
in my own way and with my own money, and ask 
nothing from you but a clear field and a fair trial. If 
at any time, meanwhile, you are ready with your 
money and your man, I will give up my preferences, 
and cordially cobperate with you; take my share of 
stock; put in the benefit of my own experience and 
that of my son as business managers; and give in 
other ways all the assistance in my power. But, in 
that case, the whole editorial responsibility must be 
with the man whom you select.” 

It was thus that he assented to the arrangement 
proposed with Dr. Bacon; and the prospect was 
gratifying to him of being relieved, in so agreeable a 
manner, from the care and responsibility of having 
his own way. 

a is, — no more than justice to say here that | 
all the gentlemen concerned in The Independent, as | 








THE IND 


proprietors or editors, enjeyed his confidence and es- 
teem in a high degree. Whether or no he would have 
approved of the course which the paper has taken, is 

uite another question, and hardly a proper eubject of 
y wenedee out of his own family. 

As you make particular mention of his recommends- 
tion of our mutual friend, Rev. Joshua Leavitt, I hope 
that gentleman will excuse me for repeating the exact 
terms in which I, many times, heard him mentioned: 
“Joshua Leavitt,” would Mr. Hale say, “ would be the 
best man I know of to be engaged in the new paper 
if he could let temperance and slavery alone.” 


Mr. Hale thought that the new paper ought not to | 


be the organ of Congregationalism or anything elee, 
and that it was exceedingly desirable that its editor 
should be a layman. I am not aware that the idea 
of its being edited by pastors of churches ever entered 
his mind. 

I have written with a free hand; because neither 
you nor I have any object inconsistent with truth; 
and our personal relations are, and I hope always will 
be, of that friendly character which invites frank, 
straight forward explanations. 

Very truly your friend, 


New-Yong, Oct. 2, 1855. 


R. Hace. 


Mr. Ricuarp Hae: 

Dear Sin :—I thank you for calling my attention to 
the allusion which I have made to your honored father 
in connection with my account of the origin of Zhe 
Independent, Having been often solicited to put upon 
record such facts concerning the history of Congrega- 
tionalism in New-York as are within my personal 
knowledge, I availed myself of the publication of my 
historical diseouree in the new edition of the church 
manual, to append a few notes concerning movements 
extraneous to the Broadway Tabernacle Church. In 
these notes I aimed to state only facts within my own 
knowledge; and this with the candor and accuracy 
due to history. The name of your father is so identi- 
fied with the successful introduction of the Congrega- 
tional polity into New-York, and is so cherished in 
my personal affections, that I could not ignore what 
he had sought to do for the establishment of a religious 
journal, though his efforts in that direction never 
came to any visible result. My conversations with 
him, and my knowledge of his plane, were one link in 
the chain of causes that led to the establishment of 
The Independent, and in that connection these are re- 
ferred to in the note. 

Of the earlier plans of your father I knew nothing. 
I think that the first mention of a religious newspaper 
between us, was on my part, when having already en- 
listed se veral gentlemen in the project, I laid the plan 
before him for advice and codperation, especially in 
the choice of an editor. He then stated to me his 
own wieh to start a religious newspaper as soon as he 
could see his way clear, and that this had been for 
years his intention. But while the starting of a reli- 
gious newspaper in New-York was with him “a favorite 
project,” the impression was not made upon my mind 
so strongly as it seems to rest upon yours, that it was 
also his favorite idea that Ae should direct or con- 
trol the paper. Indeed, he proposed to me the name 
of a minister in New-England, then an editor, as a 
suitable man for the post, and I at once opened a cor- 
respondence in that quarter. This was in September, 
1847. 

You, sir, of course, are a much better authority than 
I can be for your father’s private opinions; yet the 
difference in our impressions does not approach to a 
You regard my note, while “ strictly 
correct co far as it goes,” is 
approval by your father of the plan on which a paper 
was finally started. 
pretation; for the note itself shows, that the plan on 
which The Independent was started did not originate till 


contradiction. 
implying too strongly the 


This, however, is not its fair inter- 


after a st-oke of Divine Providence had deprived us of 
your father’s counsels, Iam not aware that his sickness 
“expedited” this plan, uniess it were by increasing 
in others the sense of personal responsibility. My 
note does not imply anything whatever as to “the 
course” of The Independent. What would be the 
course of your father were he now living, upon the 
queations of to-day, neither you nor I ean confidently 
aflirm. 
point; though perhaps w 
than some might imagine. 


We may differ in our inferences upon that 
hould agree more nearly 


I understand you to attach more importance than I 
have given to the fact that your father had a plan of 
his owa for starting a newspaper,—a plan as individ- 
ual as were his notions of cuurch-polity—which plan 
he relinquished because not seconded by others, or 
because likely to be superseded by their movements. 
On this point your authority should be final. Al- 
though this is not within my own recollection, I have 
no recollection to the contrary of this, and I cheer- 
fully accept your statement as preliminary to what I 
have stated from my own knowledge. Indeed, this but 
accords with the sound judgment, and the judicious 
and magnanimous policy that always marked your 
father’s union with others in counsel and in labore. 

In one respect at least, Zhe Independent realizes his 
idea of a religious newspaper. It is not in any sense 
the “organ” of the churches, or of any party or sect 
in the churches. Its present editors engaged in it solely 
from a feeling of necessity for the public good. “ Fhe 
right man did not appear,” and has not yet appeared, 
to whom they could conscientiously resign the trust 
to which in the providence of God they were called. 

With reference to Dr. Leavitt I may be allowed to 
say, that my own ignorant and foolish prejudices con- 
corning him were first dispelled by a remark which 
your father volunteered to me concerning his superior 
ability as an editor. In speaking to me, your father 
did not couple the compliment with the qualifications 
which youname. Perhaps Dr. L. would have recipro- 
cated the compliment with like qualifications. Two 
euch men could well afford to respeet and trust each 
other; while J may be permitted to esteem and honor 
both without such qualifications. 

I am glad, my dear sir, that your letter gives me oc- 
casion to bring to the remembrance of many thousand 
lovers of the Congregational polity, the name and the 
services of Davip Hate. 

Ever truly yours, Joszra P, Tuompson. 


+> + 


Foreign Intelligence. 


OF THE WASHINGTON 
AMERICA. 


NEWS TO SEPT. 15. 


-_—- - — 


ARRIVAL AND THE 


Tue Fatt or Sevastoro.!—The U. S. mail steamer 
from Bremen, arrived at New-York on Thursday, with 
news to the 12th, and the British mail-steamer at 
Halifax, on the same day, with news to the 15th of 
September. 

The great news is that “Sevastopol is taken” at 
last. 

A fierce bombardment was opened on the 5th of 
September, and on the 8th the Malakoff and Redan 
were, for the second time, assaulted by the French and 
English. Repulsed six times, the former at last suc- 
ceeded in taking the Malakoff. With its capture the 
southern side of Sevastopol became untenable, and 
the Russiane, having first destroyed the defences and 
the shipping, evacuated the city, and retreated to the 
northern forts. The loss of life must have been enor- 


} mous, 


The plan of the batile appears to have been as fol- 
lows: The place was attacked in four divisions The 


EPENDENT. 


Paris completely illuminated on account of the vic- 
tory. 

A grand national Ze Deum was celebrated at the 
Church of Notre Dame, the Emperor attending in 
person. 

Queen Victoria has sent an address of thanks to 
her army, and directs General Simpson to congratulate 
Marshal Pelissier on his brilliant victory. 

General Oanrobert was offered the dignity of Mar- 
shal of France, but declined to accept it that he might 
not detract from the luster of the achievements of 
| Genera! Pelissier. 


The Londoa Zimes speaking of the ability of the 
Rueesians to maintain themselves in the northern forts, 
says the works there are inferior to those they have 
quitted, and do not comprise the resources of an arse- 
nal and a town, and that they are supplied with water 
by wells only. It also says: “ We take the final des- 
truction of the Russian steamers by the orders of 
Prince Gortchakoff to be a further proof of his inten- 
tion to retreat; otherwise these veesels might have 
been sheltered for a ehort time uader the large north- 
ern batteries. From these indications we conclude 
that the present object of the Russian generals is 
mainly to save the remains of their army; and the 
strategical question which remains to be determined 
by the skill and vigor of the respective belligerents 
is, whether the allied army wil not prevent that 
object.” 


Fraxce.—At the celebration of the Ze Deum in 
Paris, the Archbishop thus acdressed the Emperor: 

“Sire: The national joy isi :creased by the thought 
that Heaven after all these triumphs prepares for you 
in addition domestic joys, which will be so much more 
delightful to your heart as they will be also for the 
public good.” 

The Paris and Constantinople telegraph, through 
Choumla and Adrianople, was opened on the 10th of 
September. The first intelligence sent to Constanti- 
nople over it was that of the Fall of Sebastopol ! 

Y., in the Jndependance Belge, has a paragraph in- 
tended for the United States. He says in good set 
terms that the Danish Sound question is a European 
question; as such it will be settled, and settled beyond 
appeal by the States of Europe. If the United States 
should seek to disregard such a settlement, and should 
endeavor to force a distinct arrangement for itself, 
not only France would defend Denmark against such 
an assumption. but the whole of Europe en masse ! 


Commercia.—The London market for Ameri- 
can Securities continues dull. Transactions in 
State Stocks during the last week have been few, and 
prices have not varied, whilst railroad bonds have 
been freely offered for sale, and are lower. The rise 
in the value of money in the London market will tend 
to diminieh the disposition to invest in American 
Stock. 

It seems that there are several overdue vessela from 
Australia, having much gold on board, which was ex- 
— to rectify the heavy lors by the Bank of, Eng- 
an 

Consols at the last date were quoted 903. They 
have since reduced to 90 

The price of Wheat is upheld by continental pur- 
chases; a further advance of 1s. per quarter has been 
obtained. A great supply is said to be wanted for the 
North of Germany. 

The report of the Liverpool Cotton market for the 
week shows a steady business at a slight advance. 


- *@- — 


ARRIVAL OF THE PACIFIC. 


NEWS TO SEPTEMBER 22. 


The U.S. mail-steamer arrived here on Wednesday 
morning, giving additional information from the grand 
battle-ground of the Crimea. 


Dispatches from Gen. Simpson from the seat of war 
had been received by the Government of England, 
describing the assault and capture of the Malakoff. 

The loss of life has been fearful, particularly among 
officers. : 

The retreat cf the Russians to Perekop was contra- 
dicted. It was expected they would be unable to hold 
the north of Sevastopol for want of provisions. 

Nothing decisive wes known in regard to the next 
move of the Allies. 

Four thousand cannon, fifty thousand balls, and im- 
mene stores of gunpowder were taken possession of 
by the Allies at Sevastopol. 

The Czar Alexander in an address to his army, says: 
I rely confidently on your courage to repel all future 
attacks, and in a letter to the King of Prussia, 
states, he will accept no conditions of peace deroga- 
tory to Russia. 

The Czar, in company with the three Grand Dukes, 
has signified his intention of proceeding to the 
Crimea. 

The Turks still hold Kars, having repulsed the 
Ruseians on the 7th of August. 


= EE — 
SEWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


i, Ix some parts of New-England, as we are informed 
the march of improvement in the Public Schools has 
taken the needle out of the hands of the girle. This 
change will not be consummated without protest from 
those true New-England women whose ideal of female 
education is in harmony with that which an inspired 
pen has portrayed in the 3lst chapter of Proverbs, 
We publish in another column a few stanzasin which 
Mrs. Sigourney makes her protest 


+6 o—___—_—_- 
NEW-YORK OATTLE MARKET. — Oct. 3, 


(PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPEXDENT,)} 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 

At the principal market places for the week ending Oc!.3, se 
taken from the books kept for that purpose: 
Beeves.... 2.2... se eee ees 2802 
errr ~ 617 
- 16,216 

BEEVES. 
WE have to record the most sudden flustuation of tt e season, 
as the number of fresh cattle at market is only 1051 head, about 
one-third of the supply of last Wednesday. The cause of this 
change is clearly apparent; the fall in price has frightened dro- 
vers far and near, but we shall have a repetition of last week’s 
market, when the high prices of to-day is spread through the 
country ; every drover in the couatry will make a point to beon 
hand next Wednesday. 
We found not over three good droves in market, which will 
easily average 11 cents, and we saw Sales at a shilling per /lb., @ 
remarkab‘e price for the time of year, but this is an isolated case. 
The majority of the supp'y was of the most meagre kinds, aver- 
aging about 54 @‘ cwt. 
Prices are as follows: 


Swine ‘ 
Be OR 062 stten sees 
Sheep and Lambs...... een 


Inferior. . . 
The following is the number received: 


Allerton’s 
So errr e 


.1051| Browning’s 
. 430’ Chamberlain’s.. 





| Received last week 


COUNTRY FROM WHENCB BROUGHT 
oe 
..»- 461 
WHAT ROUTE. 
j Harlem Railroad, 
} 210 Beeves, 278 Veale, 35 Cows, and 1189 Sheep and Lambr. 
| Erie Railroad. 


| 

| EECTION OF 
i 
Ohio.... 

BY 


j 424 Besves, and 268 Swine. 

i Hudson Railroad. 

122 Beeves, and 465 Swire. 
Hadson Boats. 

| 235 Beeves, and 1365 Swine 

| MILK COWS, 


j} There is no change to note in either price or demand. 
| ssles making are chiefly to the neighboring milkmen at ful 
former prices. 


The receipts are smaller, as follows: 


sanneees BE 2 ID a 60:60:00.0 2:080.0<060% 
1.6 | Chamberlain’s 


Allerton’s. 

' O’Brien’s..... 
; Rotel .c cccecccsoce 

Received the previous week 
! VEAL CALVES. 
| These are generally sold live weight, weighed when taken by 
| the purehaser. The demand is fully up to the supply, and prices 
| are steadily maintained. Sales at 44@7c 

The receipts are as follows : 


At Allerton’s 
At O'Brien’s 


At Browning’s 
At Chamberlain’s 


British troops attempted the storming of the Redan, | 
the French attacked the Malakoff, the extreme right | 


of the French made a diversion on the Little Redan, 
and a united attack of the English, French, and Sar- 
dinians, was made on the Central Battery. All the 
attacks were made simultaneously with great spirit 
and energy, but the one which was eminently success- 
ful was led by Gen. Bosquet and Gen. McMahon on 
the Malakoff. Both the Kedan and the Central Bas- 
tion were at times in the hands of the storming par- 
ties, but so accurately did the guns of the Russians 
cover theee, that as soon as the English had gained 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


The market has not been as brick as Jast week, and prices are 
a turn in favorof buyers, The tupply is not quite as large, and 
the surplus on hand this morning at Browning’s and Chamber- 
lain’s is about 3,200 head. Thestock has been of a poor average, 
mostly from this State and Obio. 

RECHIPTS : 


Allerton’s.... sv escccocsnheee 
Browning’s.........+..+-+6871 





possession of them it was found impossible to hold | 


them. 


At the various theatres and places of public amuse- 
ment the fact was officially announced, and the bands 
at each place immediately played the national anthems 
of England and France. Throughout England the 
demonstrations were general. 

The London Post says the English loss in the as- 


sault on the Redan was five to eix hundred killed and | 
fourteen hundred wounded, including one hundred and ! 


forty-one officers. 
Pelissier has been created a Marshal of France, and 


The intelligence of the fall of Sevastopol was re- | 
ceived in London with demonstrations of great joy. | 


Bassheed teak WOM i occ 00006000 600000000086s< 
The salesuy James McCarty the past week were: 
2,146 sheep and lambs for 
Average per 
By McGraw and Smith: 


1,064 sheep and lambs for.... 
Average per head,.............. pcian 


By Ilumes & Baldwin: 
1,494 sheep and lambs, at a range of $2 50@11 
sheep, and $1 75@4 25 for lambs. 
SWINE, 
The demand is good for prime hogs for packing and lard, and 
| prices of these are well sustained. Poor stock is of slow sale. 
| Sales (live weight) at 63c @7c,, #3 to quall'y. 


tPeeeereee 


+ $3,445 ¢ 
3 25 


REVIEW OF THE MARKET.—October 4. 


Asugs.—The arrivals have continued light, and pearls have 
improved wi.h sales of 70 bbis, at $6 62%@6 75. Pots are firm 
but not active, Sales of 2,800 bbis. at $6 374. Salaratus is firm 
at 6c. cash. 


Berswax.— American yellow isin moderate reque-t ; prices are 
unchanged, sales of 2000 lbs. at 27c 


Corrox.—A general duilacss has characterized operations dur- 
ing the week. The advices received per steamers Washington 
and America have had but little effect upon tho market; if any- 
thing the depression was enbanced and holders toon afterwards 
submitted to a decline of %{c. Buyers still refused to come for- 
ward at the abatement, and to the close there has been an in- 
creasing inactivity. Tho sales fur the week we estimate at 5,000 
bales, at prices within the range of our quo‘ations, which show a 
cecline of Yc. from our last, At the close there was heaviness 
and d «pression, 

NEW-YORK CLASSIFICATION, 

Uplands. Florida. Mobile. N, 0. & Tex. 
NE isk cnc oneceux Mee 8? 87% 8% 
Middling 
Middling Puir. . 
Fair 

Corvex —Has been very quiet with the exception of a momen 
lary activity on Saturday, when some 7,0(0 bsgs were taken at 
1lc.@113¢c., mostly on speculation; included was the entire 
cargo (5,000 bags) of ship Eclipse, but recently arrived. Prices 
of all kinds have not varied. At the close there is little anima 
tion but firmness. The tts! sales are 12,000 begs, of which 10,(00 
were Rio. The following is ihe stock of all kinds on hend 1st day 
of Octobcr, 1855: 

STOCK OcrT. 1, 1885. 
Rio, bags 
Maracaibo, do.. 
Laguayra, do.... 
eee 
_ re 


+» 2.622 | Savaniila, do...... 
. 1475 | Porto Rico, do 
810 ee 

(ied be bbeesredee tent en 29,890 

FLour aNp MeaL.—A lively demand has prevailed for the low 
grades of State and Western flour since our last, mainly for ex 
port, The medium and better grades have sold quite freely for 
thehome trade, The arrivals have been fair, but with exceedingly 
encouraging foreign advices, prices improved at the close of last 
week. Since then, with a material advance in freights, the im- 
provement has been lost on very ordinary qualitics. The demand 
for future delivery has continued active, but holders are reluctant 
to sellevenm at an advance. State has been taken quite freely at 
$7 37}@7 59 for October and November delivery, and Ohio at 
$7 50@7 75, part of it extra. The eales of the week are about 
90,000 bbls., half of which is for export. Of the sales some 25, 00 
bbis. are for futare delivery at the above rates. The private in- 
telligence by the America is uafavorable fur the crops, especially 
on the Continent, and th orders thence are very large, many of 
them limited much below the current rates. The arrivals have 
not been very large as yet, owing to the fact that wheat commands 
15 to 18 per cent, more money than flour, and the current high 
prices of the low grades of Oswego flour at Montreal, has drawn 
largely upon our supplies. A large business has been done for 
Havre, and a good trade with London and Liverpool, The pros- 
pect {s favorable fora good export inquiry throughout the season. 
There is @ prospect of having oar standard of inspection raised 
to correspond with that of other cities throughout the country. 
At the clcse the market isheavy. Canadian flour has been offered 
more free'y and bas continued quite firm with few sales, if any, 
below $5 ; the quality is very good, and the Canadian inspecticn 
good—far above ours-and the better grados of extra are really 
chesp as compared with our best brands. About 35,000 bbls 
have been sold during the week at $839. St. Louis flour is be- 
coming a favorite article with the trede and with families; many 
brands that we have examined are certainly of excellent quality 
this is selling at $8 24@I10 50 for common to cho'ca, Southern 
flour has fluctuated slightly ; the arrivals have not been large but 
the demand has continued light, owing to the extreme prices de- 
manded—the low grades of Ohio being cheaper have had the pre 
ference—but the better grades have sold well at rather higher 
figures, and are not plenty. Bye flour has been im good demand for 
export, and has advanced with a small stock 
tied slightly andso!d slowly at our quotations, 
flour is selling at $2 374@2 50 per 1090 ibs 


Corn meal has va- 
New buckwheat 


Fisu—Dry Cod are quite frm and in good demand, The arri 
vals have been liberal, Over 8000 quintals have been sold ; part 
to arrive at $3 T5>@$4 12}, the later price for St. Geurges, Mack- 
erel are firm, the demand fair. Salescf 1809 bbls, at our qavta 
tions. Box Herrings are dull. 

FeaTugeRns.—The supply covtinues very emall wi'! 
mani for prime Western at 42cQ4ic., aud sou hern at 36c@33e 


a good de- 


Grain.—Siace this day week a brisk dermand hes prevailed for 
wheat, maioly for export. The 
attendy improvement in the rates of freight. Prices have dec'int 1, 
and still favor the buyer at the cluse, 
pect induce holders to reslize even at a further abatement 


arrivals bave been large, and with 


The large arrivals in pros- 
The 
demand for milling has not been very active, aithough at the close 
there was more inquiry. The current high figures being relative!) 
above that of flour, has induced our millers t 
in expectation of a cecline in wh 


purchase sparingly 
» last Eu 
ropean mail are very lirge for wheat, but most of them are limit- 
ed much below our pres*nt rates, and purchas 
very at mucl 


The orders by tl 


e have been made 
to some extent for forward del lower figures, and 
the sajes of the week exceed 410,000 bushels. Prices at the clos> 
are 3c.@6c. lower than at the date of ourlast The offerings of 
prime are light, bat in the absence of vessels the business is re 
stricted. Rye has fluctuated. At the close of last week, prices 
recovered, with a brisk export demand. The érrivals are not 
large. Sa'es of soft have been made ai $1 14@$1 16, avd good 
at $116@8119. Less has been done for forward delivery, ihe 
great advance in freights intimidating buyers. Barley hae be- 
come more plenty,ani is lower and unsettled. A large sale of 
good two rowed Cal fornia has been made at $125. State has 
been scarce, and brougt $1 80@31 37} per bush. Oats have be 
come quite scarce, and Western are much wanted, 
advanced 2c,@3:. per bash; the demand is a 
for Canadian, 42c @44jc. for S:ate, and 46>. for 
has been freely offered, and with liberal arrivalsin prosp-c 


Prices h 


a furiher advance in fregh's the mardet has declined 2¢ 
bnsh. on Western mised; 


quotations, 


other kind: are ®car 





Gvano.—The cern 


| our fermer quotations : 
31 to 200 tons.. 
} 250 to 500 tons 
Hops.—Toe market bas been active for vid at former prices; the 
at 200 bales, at lic@l4c. New 
are in fair demaai with modestear vals the 820 
bales at 16s@1es. tor first sort, and 14):@16c. for 
Hipgs,—The marke’ clores firmer, with more inquiry in syim- 
pathy with Leather, The arrivals are large, in excess of the 
sales, The sales are 23,000 Auzustura, @2i lbs at 205; 5, 
Buenos Ayres £2\bs at 24). 2000 Rio Grande at 24¢., and 560 
Port-au-Platt at l7ic. 6G mos. The stock is 97,800. 


sales fur the week amount to ab 
sales are 


inferior. 


3000 


1 BATUER —The market haa been quite ective for Hemlock sole 
and the stock is not quite as large. Angustura middle appear a |\t 
tle scarce at 2lc@22s, The stock of all kinds is 70,000. O_& is very 
firm with a fair demand. 
11,000 on hand, 


Sales for the week 1,000 sides leaving 


Leapv.—Tue Foreiga news continues favorable and prices sre 
again better; sa'es of 200 tons Spanish at $6 50Q6 56} cash, and 
time 

Movassgs,—liolders have continued firm ; the demand has been 
fair but greatly restricted by the light supply. Sales of 500 bbls. 
New-Orleang at 37¢-Q38:. 490 hhds. ¢ Muscovada at 35c@ 

f 


Aud small sales of other kinds at former rates. Wegive | 


iba, 
J5)c. 


the stock on Ist October as follows 





STO@K ON EaND OCTORER 1, 1855 

Tes. | 
Cuba clayed ..... 25 -— | 
Cuba Museovado. §17 124 
Porto Rico : - 
New Orieans.. — 


2,000 | 


Total A,51i 124 2,176 
Nava. Sroags.—Spirits Turpentine bas dropped in tympathy 
with the Wilmington Marketto45 cents. Sales of 2,000 bbls. 
Crude is firm with little here. Eales of North County at 35}c 
Common rosn is steady at $1 £0 per 319 lbs. Sales of 3,00 bbls. 
Tar is neg-ected owing to the high rates of freight 
Oits.—English Linseed is less firm at the close; the stock has | 
not accumulated. Salesof 3) tons at 93)c@9ic. cash, and from 
store at 95c. Crude whale is firm'y held, though the news from 
the flects is generally looked upon as favorable as far as hesrd | 
from, Refined is firm, 500 bbls. sold at the 
east at 85c, cash, and in lots here at 9c. t'me. 
firm at $175 cash. Manufaciured is quiet, Lard oil is firm with 
sales cf 5,000 gallons at 90c@%5c. cash and 4 mos., for Western | 
winter. Olive i. firmer with sales of 100 packages ; quarte at 36jc. 





Sa’es at 80c. cash. 


Crade sperm is | 


Provisions.—Dullness and heaviacss have been the character 


features of the market the past week, and prices have declined, 
| and are still unsettled. The stock as made up by Mesers, N, T. 
| Hubbard & Sons on the Ist inst 

many had anticipsted; hence the demand has abated, snd prices | 


| 


kinds is reduced to 35,492 bbls., showing & reduction of 2,000 bbla, | 


and is selling in small lots at about our quotations. The demand 
fur future delivery has abated and the desire to sell is more uppa- 
rent, and the doubt in relation to the requirements of the Knglith 
and French Governments has sensibly checked the buoyancy | 
which has prevailed for some months past. The arrivals have 
been fair, but there is less to come forward this month, and bence 
the principal holders are very firm 
future delivery of importance. Piime 
acd is nominal at $ 


Nothing has transpired for 
mess has been neglected, 


Should they come into market, then prices must rate mach higher, 
The next news from Europe will be looked for with mucn interest. 
Closing fim. Prime mess beef has sold slowly at $22@26. 
hams are asked for to arrive at $8@S 50, at which sales have been 
made, Bacon is scarce; sales of Western smoked at lac@QlsX. 


delivery from 15th of Des, to 20th Jannary—a most extravagact 


in freighte has declined slightly. We quote 113¢c@117{ at the 
close. Butter has been offered less freely and is better. 
quiry is gocd for present dairy. Cheese is without much change ; 
the inquiry good at 9c.@10. 

Rice.—There is a fair demand chiefly for export, at steady 
prices, The receipts are light and stock of both old and new re- 
duced to a merecypher. The sales are 600 tierces at 5¢.@54— 
part the invoice per James Adger, and part to arrive per steamer 








| Mackerel, No, 4.— — 








|} FRUIT—Dory : not d'd. 


| Do. Southern.... 


| Goat, Curacoa.. 


| Do. Mich. 1 hi. 


, shows a larger aggregate than | p, 


. », | Do. do. yellow 
may be quoted at 25¢.@31 lower, nominally, The stock of all | * yg me 


| Russia, cl, #ton. 


| 
Beef | 


A lot of 1,000 boxes boneless middies is reported sold at 1lc. for | 
price. Lard is quite freely offered, and with a farther advance 


The in- } 





(Oct. 4, 1855. 


Nashville. Two-thirds was for export. 


{ 1 yin m 
tive, and @rm. . 


Srices,— Sales have been made of 10,000 mats Cassia, mos: 
35c. 15,000 mats comprises the stock in first hands: 0 080 Ang 
nutmegs at 92c G95; 87 casks government do. at > : pe * _ 
bags pepper at llc., 6 mos.; 150 bags Pimen'o at 198 “4 2 : ne cont ibutor 
1,015 bales cloves, 150 bales do. stems Just arrived. an 1 an = 
African ginger on private terms, . 

Boar.—Sales of 1,500 boxes Castile at Ile @ll , } 
at 9¢c.,4 months. Chemical ofrvs comman's7 4 New. Verk - ( * ») 
pale 5c.@73. ies (H. B.S ) 

Svucarns.—The market has been flat tince our ast, 
dull Prices can scarcely be quoted lower, but in som instar 
have been efficted at easier rates ; at the close the feeling is *% 
settled and prices are nominal. Refiaed Sugars are ns 
decline of ic@iec. ; for prices of both crude and refined we +; 
to our revised Price Current. stocks om hand o ’ 
Criptions Ist of October 1855 and 1854, are as folloy 
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OMPARATIVE STOCK, 
1855, 1854 
Cuba, hdds............ 10,386 | Cuba, bhas 
Porto Rico, bhds........ 1,815 | Porto Rico, bhde. 
New-Orleane, hhds ’ 
Tota), hhds........1 
Boxes esenes 
Ssgps.—A moderate basinoss doing 
about over, at l0jc@lle. Timothy ig sg! 
reason, acd fs nominal at $3 60@3 25 per 
is wanted at $2 00@2 10 per tushe! 
Bales of 8 to 4,000 bags and pocke 
to arrive twoto three 
dry lots on the spot. 


months her 


Tuas, —At private sale the demand 
firm; the receipts are light. The auct 
fairly spirited, nearly all the cata! 
mosily low grades, and sold must 
sales. In black no'hing sold below 
well attended, and some an'mat } : ‘ 
ae were withdrawn. The blacks were mcre or lese 4 surprised 
and so’d 68 such. r v 

=o adie 


Plymouth ¢ 


There has been a moderate dem nd for | 
at full prices. Spanish has been fairly s ught after 
quite firm. 


former rates, 


In seed-leaf a moderate business has trans gba 
The stocks of b 
1st October, are as follows : 


th domestic and foreign, on hang reason ol 
Certainly, 
music, 
For, no g 


disc usslon 


STATEME MEST! 


Stock on hard, Sept, | 
Received since 


bymns and 
L "7 / 


fs 


which is mare t 


Delivered s'nce We shal! 
. : 

Stock on hand Oct. 1, 1855. gelist in ad 

Stock on hand Oct, 1, 1854.. ni 

Etock on hard (ct, 1, 1854 


STATEMBXT OF SPANIeEH, 


4135 
5484 


. 7884 two or thre: 
later occa 
Meant 
to the P); 
1. No 
as not to 

be I les 


Havaoa. Cuba. Ssgua, 


Steck on band Sept. | 
Re-eived since 


Sa'es to Sept. 80, 18 


Stock on hand Uct, 1, 1855. 


PRICE C\'RRENT 


CORRECTED WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4 
ASHES—Dory: 20 ® ct. ad. vai. Guatemala ..— 7% 
Pot. lst sort, 100m— — @-6 327 LRON—Dury 
Pearl, Ist sort... 662 @—6 7 


P 
No. 1, ¥ to — @—— Bb 
BEESWAX—Duvrty: 20 ¥ ct. ad. v. 
Amn. Yel’w., ¥ ey Ye 





ject with 
by another 
take sid 
standard 


@1i%x a 
preleren 


0 F cent ad va 
ig. Eng. and 
otch, ton 36 @27 


experien( 
only erj 
from usi! 
9. Ins 
for patr 


admitted 


Navy.... 
Crackers........ 64@ 
BRISTLES—Dory: 6 # ct. ad vai 
Amn. ray & wh— 6 @— & 
CANDLES—Dorr: 20 # ct. 
Mould.Tal. #®..— M44@— — 
Sperm ~ ‘ 
Do.pat. Kings’ds— 42 

Do. Do. J'd & M’y— 8 
Adam’tine, QCity.— 3 @ 
OOAL—Douty: 30 ¥ ct. 
Livy.Orr'L.#ch’n. § 50 

Sidne . 550 
Pictou........... 6 W 

Anth’e, # 2000 B. 4 75 
OCV0O0A—Dorty¥: ¥ 
Marac’o,in bd.B.— 16 
Guayaquil, in bd— 


~ 


» Eng. Com 
Sheet, Russia, Ist 
° + ® 
1. & Arn 
Dory 


in Christia 
There i 
the last tu 
the hym: 
Hemar 
‘ Th 


rs 
», 93. 
2 Fes 


ae - 
Sheet *ipe ° 
LEATHER (Sole) 

Oak Gi.) Lt. * B 

Oak, Middle. 


lle ouae 
~~ 
42 


SSSEEC“COG8G- 68 HOES ORE 


Sreere REPENS 
‘ 


Tzeeeeeee 


een a ho MR oct 


so 


2 113 
Timber ana 
rds, Timber 


«kland, 
WW @— vw 3 MBER 
¥c. ad v.: Sheathing, FRES | 
DOMESTIC GOODS: ' 
Sht'gs.bn.¥ ¥yd— 5 
Shirt’gs, bld.....— 54+2@ 


Dery 
wd, Boa 


Do. 8. I. do, 
Bhetgsbr. 44.... 2 t 
Bhetgsebr. 54....— 3 la or Bms * Mft 

I bl. 44.... - if Timber, oak #c.f 
Timber, Gi.WO 
Timber OS®Mf. 3 
‘Timber, Geo., YP 

(by car.) ® cft 
Plank. GYP#Mf 
Plank, GYP. un..26 
Pik.&Bds. NRK 
Pik.&Bds.NK aq. 4 
B ards, NR.box.17 6 
Bds. Alb. P.#pce 
Bds. city work'd 
Bde. city work d. 

nar.ci't. ceil’g 
Plank.Alb. Pine 
Plank, city wk’d 
Plank, city wk’d 


Calicoes, blue...- 
Calicoes, fancy. 
Br. Dr. Buff. Co. 

Kent. Jeans. .... 


Alcohol, 8 gal...— 53. 
- - 
Antimony, cr’e..— - 

Do Reg. of.— 1544@— 12312 
Ginseng, (cash,)— 21 @— 2 
FEATHERS—Dovry : 25 ¥ ct. 
L.Geese, pri. @B— 42 @— 44 
Tennessee, &c... \ 3 
FIiSH—Dory: 3 
Dry Cod, ¥ cwt. 3765 @ 

Dry Scale... ...— 3 ot 
Pick’d Cod, # bl.— — 
Mackerel, No. 1. — 0 Ka 

Mass., new.... 
Mack. No.1, Hal. 
Mack. No.3.M.n. © - 


Mackerel, No. 3. 


which t 
..¥ beh. 2 

do.Ced .3ft.lstqu 

eM oees 


e 


honora' 


y 
res; 


pects 
a work 
if Mr. Ma 


mouth (x. 


do.Ced.3ft.3dq 
.Ced.2ft.2d 


= 2% 


u.o 
u.25 - 


te 


do.WO. hhd.... 
do. WO. bbl.....65 
do. RO. hhd.....46 
Heading, WO....5 
MOLASSES— Dery 
N.Orleans, #gal 
Porto Rico.......- 
Cuba Muscov....— 
Trinidad Cuba. .- 
Card. &c. sweet. Ay 
23 NAILS—-Dory: 30 * cent ad va 
Herring, S8c.¥ bx— 3% of Cut 4d @od..¥m- 4 @— 4 
: — 28 - 28 Wr'ght, 6d to Wd— & | 
* cent. ad. val. OIL-CAKE—Dory: Free. 
ae aan Thin ob. c. # ton.— 45 - 4) 
20 Thick round.....— 4 @— i. 
OUS—Dory: Palm, 10; Olive, 8 
Linseed, Sperm, (foreign fishe 
les.) and Whale or other fs! 
(foreign,) 20 ¥ ct. ad val. 
Flor & f - — 


112 Olive 12b.b.&4bx. 2 37 
_ Olive, inc.egai.. 1 & 
i Palm....... .*D— ¢! 
Linseed, cm. @.— 94 
Linseed, Eng.... 
Whale . 
do.refin. Winter 
do. refin. Sum 
Sperm. crude 
do.Winter unbl. 
do. Spring, anb! 
Eleph. ms bi’ch..— - 
Lard Oil, 8.4W.— 91 
PROVISIONS—Dory : 


thorough tha 


and of a 


, @ESGORSSEEES 6668 eee 


or x 


SZeS | 
< 


Salmon, Pic.N.1.21 — 
Salm. Pic. # tce.28 — 
Shad, Conn, No. 

1, @ hf. bbi.... 
Bhad,.Conn.No.2.— — 
Shad, Sout.#bbl,— — 
Herring, Pick’d. — 


6e@e80 


ell! 


OHEEHS ONSCECE 


American, ¥®...—_ — @ 
FLOUK AND MEAL—Dotr: 
per cent. ad. val. 


State, com, br... 
State, stat br... 7 
State, fav. br.... 
West, mix’d, do. 
Mich. &In. st.do. 
Mich. fan. bds.. 
Ohio, good bds.. 7 
Ohio, rd. hp.com. 
Ohio, fan. bds... 
Genesee, do..... 
Ohio ex. bds.... 
Genesee, do 
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EGCECOHEEDEOO 


e66e 


Brandywine .... 
Georgetown .... 8 75 
Petersburg City. $ 


i 


Cheese 


Do. do, punch.22 00 
® # ct. ad val. 
Rais, Sun, #@csk.— — 
Rais, Bch, # bx. 2 75 
Currants,Zte.4D— 1 
Citron — WwW 
Alm. Mar. sftsh.— 13 
Do. Ivica, ss....1349 


666 *eScessece 


; teol 


Lard, O.P.inb¥#2— 11 

Hams, Pickled. .— 

: ee tee - 

‘ we ams in 

Do. Bic, ss - @— 92 "Pickie..# bbl..17 — @18 
Do. shelled — 2 @—A Beef. Smok'd¥d.— L112e— 
FURS AND SKINS—Doty: 20 #c. potter, Oran. Co— 23 @— $ 
Beaver, pebt.#a— — Do St. fair topr.— 19 

Do. North, ® sk. 1 — Do. Ohio 4 

Do. Southern Cheese, aah 9 i 
Do. Western ....— RICE—Dorvy : 20 # cent ad val. 
Otter, North, p Ord. tefr. #100 5 @ 14 
Good to prime.. 5! ; Le | 
SALT—Dourtr: 3 ® cent ad va 
Turk’s Isl. # bu 

St. Martin’s......— © 


866 
| 


118) 


tt 
=e 





| mcom | meme | 


Red Fox, North. 
Raccoon, South.— 
Jestern.... 
° troit......— 
Mink, Northern. 1 — 
Do. Southern...— 4 


i 


SHHGHSSESSSSHSSHSHSse 


ot 3 dee 
Sow a 


» 


buTY¥ 
thy, Free; Linseed, 10; 
Seed. 20 # cent ad val 
dawses bh 4 
. B tce..25 ox 
Flax, Am. rough 1 9) @ 1% 
SHEETINGS—Dery : 20 # cent 
Russia, Wht. #d @—- 
q Do., Brown......— 
SHOT—Dortr: 20 # ce 
Drop&Buck(c)¥2— 7+ 26 
Buck, comp (do) - 
SOAP—Dorty: 30 ® ce: 
New York, ¥ D.. E 
Castile....... ; 
SPICES 


Viaz 
Do, Mexican....— 32 ll 
Deer, sh, # B....— 25 
De 


GRAIN—Dory: 
Wheat.w.G® bn. 2 
Do. do. 0 

Do. Ohio 


LL ot memcol i | 
SRE S 


ae 


- 
es 


<5 @st 


Wii... 
Do. red&mix. w. 
Rye, Northern.. 
Corn. rd yel.. 
». do. white.. 
Do. Seuth. wh 


~ BS = | 
! eoeotow, 


3 


>. am 


Dury: Pepper, 
other. 40 # cent ad V& 
Oas@ainmts,¥ ® 
Ginger, Rac® 


» do. mixed.. 
Do. West do.. 
Barley .. 


S6eceece 


** 
a * 


eas, bl. e P2bu . 
GUNPOWDER—DvetrY 
Amer. ep. #252. H - 


© 


> 


Ouba Muscova 
Porto Rico > 
Havana, White 
Havana, BAY 
Manilla nae 
Stuarts’ D.R.L 
. Stuarts’ do doc 
jl), Stuarts’ do do a. 
Stuarts’ (A) c...- 
Stuarts’ ground ext 
TALLOW —Dorr 
Am. prime...¥ D-- 
TEAS— 
oy, “unpowider.... 
GS ii\2 a 
Se 1 Y.Hyson,mixed 
ite Hyson akin 
yal, LWwankay.. 
1814 Ning & Oolon 
Powchong..... 


a 


= seeesegoe 


Do. outshot..... 
Manilla, ¥® 
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